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‘eee: hence INDI. |! 
VIDUAL Pnor TY. also I would define 
Property to be a MEANS OF LIFE, constituted of 
various forms vaiuable for their uses. 

From this it is also obvious that Property cannot be 
constituted of a single term as, for instance, Labor ; for 
labor is expended. upon objects; it cannot be, in a 
general sense, merely the Natural Element, because 
these mostly require preparation: finally, Labor may 
be expended fruitlessly —nay hurtfully, because valuable 
Elements may be destroyed by the unskilful applica- 
tion of force, hence we come to Fourier’s formula of 
the Constitution, or Terms of the Series of Property, 
viz.; Lasor, Tatent, Carirat. 

It is the result of Human Power flowing into Vita- 
lized Matter. It is the co-operation of different poten- 
cies resulting in forms of use. And this is a parallel 
series coresponding to Life, for what is lifein this 
sphere, but the influx of Spirit :nto Matter—Force 
flowing into Forms ? 

See the Harbinger of Oct. [4th on the subject ot 
natural life, in an article of that splendid series com- 
meneing with “ Dr Cuannine and the Moral Life” 
The article is headed, “ The origin of Nature or Crea- 
tion not arbitrary.” See also Swedenborg on the 
existence of Matter from Spirit, .nd the subsistence of 
Spirit by Matter. 

We come next to consider its 
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POETRY. 


The Philosophy of Endurance. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Were the lonely acorn never bound 

In the rude cold grasp of the rotting ground; 
Did the rigid frost-never harden up 

The mould above its bursting cup ; 

Were it never soak’d in the rain and hail, 

Or chill’d by the breath of the wintry gale, 
It would not sprout in the sunshine free, 

Or give the promise of a tree: 

It would not spread to the summer air 

Its lengthening boughs and branches fair, 

To form a bower where, in starry nights, 
Young Love might dream unknown delights ; 
Or stand in the woods among its peers, 

Fed by the dews of a thousand years. 











Powers. 


Property in its developments is also a series gradua- 
ting in measured periods of time. 

The original quantity or germ possesses a latent vi- 
tality, or potency of ‘* prolification,’ which developed 
by human effort, multiplies itself from one to many 
hundred fold, runs through many changes, undergoes 
many modifications and finally ultimates in life. 

Thus food refreshes man ; clothing, houses, shelter 
him ; art exalts,&c., &c., from all which means he ob- 
tains the conditions of greater development industrially, 
socially, spiritually. In other words ponderable forms 
are the instrumentalities through which life is manifes- 
ted ina material sphere, and although property asa 
means of life may expand greatly, we are to ascertain 
simply the facts of material forms. 

If we take any given measure of property as a germ, 
it will be found to have its regular periods of develop- 
ment, maturity and decline. Thus if 1 havea crop 
of grain, [ consume a portion within the year ; I sow 
a portion and reapa large increase, I have gained the 
means of further power, and of greatly increased 
production, but within the second or third year, I shall 
have consumed all thatI had at the commencement, 
the original quantity will have entirely disappeared. 

If I plant an Orchard, it progressively develops 
through all the periods of growth, maturity, decline. 
Its vitality is spent,its uses are absorbed into life,its form 
disappears. 

So with the negative forms of value, which facilitate 
preduction, or prevent destruction ; they all have their 
measured powers, run their career, become exhausted. 
Then if I use teams, implements,out houses, &c. in the 
culture, or transportation, or protection of my crop, 
part of the use of these is absorbed into the value o 
the crop, and at various periods, the original forms dis- 
appear. 

Or if I build a house,it protects the material organism 
against rapid exhaustion by atmospheric agencies, and 
otherwise promotes the ends of life,but the form is per- 
ishable and finally disappears. 

Thus with any single form, thus with property in the 
aggregate; it has a definite constitution, measured 
powers, runs its career, and the processes of develop- 
ment and of exhaustion are through triple agencies. 
Thus the increase of property is due, not merely to 
Labor ; not to the Vitalized Elements of nature alone ; 
jin short, not to any one, but to all three of the terms 
that constitute the series of property. And the Ex- 
haustion is as follows: 

First, by direct consumption—absorption into life 
through legitimate uses. 

Second, by violence as casualty,war, &c. 

Third, by Supercession—becoming obsolete. 

On the first process I will not speak further in this 
place. 

The second inode needs no comment. 

On the third process I remark that artificial forms to 
be of value, must be timely. 

The spirit is constantly outgrowing forms; hence 
that which fifty years ago was very serviceable because 


Were never the dull, unseemly ore, 

Dragg’d from the depths where it slept of yore; 
Were it never cast into searching flame, 

To be purged of impurity and shame ; 

Were it never molten’mid burning brands, 

Or bruis’d and beaten by stalwart hands, 

It would never be known asa thing of worth ; 
It would never emerge to a noble birth; 

It would never be form’d into mystic rings, 

To fetter Love’s erratic wings; 

It would never shine amid priceless gems. 

Or the girth of imperial diadems ; 

Nor become to the world a powerand a pride, 
Cherish’d, adored and deified. 


So, thou, O man of a noble soul, 

Starting in view of a glorious goal, 

Wert thou never exposed to the blasts, forlorn— 
Thestorm of sorrow—the sleets of scorn ; 

Wert thou never refined in pitiless fire, 
From the dross of thy sloth and mean desire; gins 
Wert thou never taught to feel and know ~ 
That the truest love has its roots in woe, 

Thou wouldst never unriddle the complex plan, 
Or reach half way to the perfect man; 

Thou wouldst never attain the tranquil height 
Where wisdom purifies the sight, 

And God unfolds to the humblest gaze 

The bliss and beauty of His w..ys. 





“THE HARBINGER. 








Theory of Property, 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GentLemen :~- [ have watched with much interest, 
the discussion of the Property question in the Harbinger, 
and it seemed to me that a clear statement of the 
powers and representation of Property might not be 
amiss, even now. I therefore offer the following as 
having a direct bearing on the question. 

For the purpose of presenting more fully the subject 
from my stand-point, I reproduce ideas that you have 
already published. Their importance will be sufficient 
excuse for repeating them, and as they are in a mea- 
sure common property, I need not make further ac- 
knowledgment. 

Iconsider the question under the following subdivi- 
sions, as embracing its essential characteristic, viz. : 

Uses ; Derinrrion; Inpivinvat Rieuts; Consti- 
TuTION; Powers; TERM; REPRESENTATION; AWARD. 








Uses.-—DerFinirion. 

Man awakens to consciousness in this material 
sphere, wherein certain elements are common property, 
granted to all the race. His life, and his material 
organism through which life in sphere is manifested, 
constitute his individuality. He finds a variety of 
natural elements of which the uses are partially 
learned and he presently becomes creative in his 
sphere, constantly reproducing himself, embodying in 
every variety of form, the substance of his desire. 
This one expands in the direction of art; another in 
mechanical invention ; another in hoarding ; another 
'N scientific research ; another in cabalism ; others in 
agriculture, floriculture, dress, the pleasures of the table, 
houses, equipage, social life &c., &c. 

These and other manifestations are but expressions 
of the individual, and in mature society wherein means 
abounded, would,be universally regarded as proper to 
the individual, not merely because he had justly ac- ’ 
@ired the ability to live as he pleased, but because Steel ; the donkey post gives place to the Stage Coach, 
the latter is superseded by the Steam Car, and this by 


an improvement over past forms, is valueless to day,be- 
cause superseded by more valuable forms; and the 
highest achievement of to day may be the merest lum- 
ber fifty years hence. 

Such is the progress we are making in discoveries, 
that forms perhaps almost without exception, do become 
obsolete. 


‘hese expansions are passional expressions of the 


man, | the Electric Telegraph. 

If it be important that men shall freely express their| Hand platting is superseded by the hand loom, and 
dominant characteristics, if they shall freely utter the this by the power loom ; the distaff and treedie’ wheel 
Special life with which they are severally endowed, | is valueless after the invention of the power spinners ; | 


‘hen the means of such utterance which each shall | the house built ten years since is not the mode] for the 







Thus the axe of Stone is superseded by the axe of | 


PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 












us > bu ilt to day ; by the introduction of power, and 
machinery in the industrial branches, the 
sessieibat not long since by laborious hand processes re- 
quired a hundred or a thousand operatives, are now ac- 
complished by one or ten persons, and this single 
agency is lifting a weight out of the mountain side that 
if notproperly guided, will crush to powder the domi- 
nant form of society, and make its modes of life, matter 
of history, with other obsolete forms. 

lt is well that forms become exhausted, else the 
quantity of rubbish would be so great that we should 
have small space left. 

Let us next consider the duration of Property, or its 

Term. 

Inasmuch as property uitimates in life,the term of 
the natural life of man may be assumed to express its 
mean duration. 

Thus provisions, clothing,fuel, &c., may be consumed 
within a year; teams, implements, &c. last, say from 
one to twenty years; land improvement, Stone edifices 
&c., may endure a hundred or a thousand years, yet a 
mean duration, I assume would fall within the term of 
a human life. 

I therefore construct the following table of powers 
subdivided into three unequal periods, and again into 
twelve degrees of seven years each. 


UNIT. 
First Periop.—AscenpDIna. 


Devetorment THROUGH Five Decrees. 
First degree increases one-third, 





Seeond “ se one-fourth, 

Third <‘ ee one-fifth, 

Fourth “ és one-sixth, 

Fifth “ es one-eighth, 35 years. 


Seconp Pertop.—Maximrm. 
Equinisrum oF Force. 
Four equal degrees, 
Tuirp Pertop.—Descenvine. 
Dectine THROUGH THREE | EeREES. 
First degree, Exhaustion, three-twelfths, 
Second “ ss four twelfths, 
Third “ “ five twelfths, 21 “ 
Zero.—TERM 84 years. 

Thus we have a complete measured series with its 
germ, its as¢ending period, in diminishing degrees as 
the maximum is approached, corresponding to its power 
of increase, and in accordance with the law of growth ; 
its maximum of force in which the forces of increase 
and dimiifation are in equilibrium, and _ its accelerating 
degrees of exhaustion in accordance with the gener- 
al fact of forms; and falling within the term of a nata- 
ral life, into which, as a means of life, it ultimates. 

This may not express the exact term, but it does in- 
dicate the powers of property. 

We next consider what shall be its 

REPRESENTATION, 

and assume that if property be recognized, the measure 
of it must be recorded in order to secure the adminis- 
tration of justice ; besides, value in the abstract, a rep- 
resentative or protean form of value, convertible at 
will into any other form, so greatly facilitates exchan- 
ges of property that all people avail themselves of 
some mode of representation, hence Money, which 
very imperfectly represents the property of a cuun- 
try. 

Inasmuch asthe money interest is dominant, and 
the prime administrators of it exercise a controlling 
influence on the destiny of nations as well as in socie- 
ty, the field of discussion is broad, and the illustrations 
ot the subject are almost endless ; but I will endeavor 
to be brief. 

Evidently the representation of property should cor- 
respond to the facts of property, else the representation 
is false. Now, if I have indicated the facts of proper- 
ty, if I have determined its true powers, then the pres- 
ent representation that Capital is immortal, with pow- 
er of perpetual increase, is a monstrous perversion, a 
wholesale unmitigated fraud. 

It assumes to represent in various forms, any, all | 


28 years. 


measures of property, and, notwithstanding that the. 
' 


formsoriginally represented may long ago have ceased, 


and its reproductive force spent longer ago, the repre- | 


sentation of both the property and its power of in- 
crease continues perpetually, if asin our State the 
claim be kept alive by payments or other recognition 
within periods of six years. 

This Statute of repose or limitations, and the limit 
to the life of corporations, are evidences of an instinc- 
tive perception of the right, not yet developed into 
clear conviction, because the true grounds of limitation 
have not been exposed. 

A true representation of property involves the ne- 
cessity of true social conditions, in which all property 
shall be represented. 

A society in which each individual shall be recog- 


nized as an unit in the social sum, and the measure of 
| his contributions and consumption of property accu- 
| rately recorded, and the unconsumed product so repre- 


sented and classified as to express its true potency. 
Thus credit balances and scrip, would truly represent | 


| the value of the property of a country, would truly be | 
| the abstract or protw’an form of value and, having the 
| guarantee of the entire community, would be converti- | 





ble at will into any other form—being truly representa- 
| tive would cease with the property represented. 








———— 


NUMBER 6, 


‘Awan. 

We come next to consider the Award or distribution 
of the increase of property, and if asin the case of Rep- 
resentation, we adhere to the actual facts, the solution of 
this problem is equally plain. 

What then are the facts ? 

Men are constituted with unequal powers and con- 
tribute unequally toward production or the increase of 
property, we have therefore simply to record the meas- 
ure of their contributions, and award the increase to 
each in proportion to his contribution. 

If we award on the basis of Labor merely, this is 
evidently the extreme of simplism, because as before 
shown, Labor is nothing without means, and even with 
means may be expended very fruitlessly. This is the 
error of Communism. 

So, if we award on the basis of skill alone, we do 
equal injustice to the other powers concerned in produc- 
tion. 

This is one vice of Civilization. The principle of 
subtlety absorbs its coérdinates. He that is most 
adroit fleeces his confederates; and there is nothing 
in the organic structure of society to prevent it. A de- 
gree of order is only maintained by artificial repres- 
sion. 

So also if we award on the basis of Capital alone, 
we are unjust toward the other contributors, and em- 
brace another vicious tendency of civilization. 

These instances sufficiently illustrate the wrong and 
indicate the right. 
men for their contributions toward the increase of 
property, and in proportion to their contributions 
whether equal or unequal. 

To the Laborer, his shore of the increase for con- 
tributing force in production ; to the Director, his share 
of the increase for the skillful application of force up- 
on means; to the Capitalist his share of the increase 
for contributing means. 

The contributors being co- proprietors in the elements 
of production, clearly should be co-proprietors in the 
product. 


We are therefore to award to 


We are to consider in this connexion another class 
of cases, in which award and representation are both 
involved,and in which the distinction is not clearly 
perceived. 

I allude to dividends on credits or unpaid awards. 

If the award including the original contributions, be 
shared by the contributors, they cease to be co-pro- 
prietors. They have received equivalents for their 
share of the contributions and the product thereof ; but 
if any defer receiving his share, it is to be represented 
to his credit. 

Hence Book credits,time bills, bonds,mortgages, &c., 
are not equivalents for property nor for alienating the 
right to property, but merely represent that right. 

If I receive a promise or engagement to pay me 
for my share at some future time whether by instal- 
ment or in one sum, I have not received an equivalent 
for my contribution, I am still co-proprietor. This is 
recognized in the case of a mortgage, which until dis- 
charged is regarded as the real title notwithstanding 
the waranty deed which is made on receipt of the 
mortgage. So if my credit or time bill represent not 
merely my original contribution, but also its power of 
increase, my whole right as co-proprietor is recognized 
and represented. Hence, once more, Dividends on 


unpaid awards, or interest for -he use of capital ; and 
it is mainly through abuses of Representation, and 
through unpaid awards that communist and no-inter- 
est reiictions come. 

The true powers and just representation of property 
and which, if 


embrace a question of great moment ; 
| not solved peacefully, will be through violence. 

If I have taken a step in the right direction, and 
shall aid in bringing outa full discussion of the subject, 
| my mite will not have been cast in vain. Ss. 


| 
| 
| 


| 








Grant Tuorsurn.—This queeer speciman of hu- 
| manity, we perceive by a long and very Laurie Tod- 
dish card in the Charleston papers, has abandoned our 
city and vicinity, after a residence of nearly fifty years, 
' and planted himself, shrubs, flowers and all, within the 
precincts of that Couthern city ; assigning, for his prin- 
cipal reason, inability to withstand the Northern cli- 
mate, in his 76th year, as he could in his 26th. Ac- 
companied by one of his grandsons, a young man of 2], 


he has gone again into the garden store business, and 
declares himself ready to supply the Palmetto folks, 


and the inhabitants of the regions adjacent, with seeds, 
shrubs, trees, roots, balbe, herbs, books, gold fish, Cana- 
ry birds, cages, oaimeal, grotts, garden tools, informa- 
tion, pleasant confab, and good Scotch morality, in 
quanties to suit purchasers. He talks, too, of erecting 
a conservatory. Itis evident that he expects to live 
out his century at least, for he promises a handsome 


three dollar bouquet, not only to any bachelor editor 
| who will copy his advertisement, on the day ef said 
editor's marriage, but also a like gift to the son or 


daughter of any married editor, on the day of such son 
or daughter’s marriage. Papers to be sent to his seed 
store by mail, when name date and residence will be 
duly registered.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 





“ Well, Mary,” said a lawyer toa witness, “if I may 
credit what I bear, I may venture to call you by the 
name of Biack Moll.” “Indeed, you may, Mister Law- 
| yer,” said she, “for I am always called so by the black- 
| guards.” 


The bill before the Vermont Legislature to exempt 


} homesteads from attachment has been defeated in the 


House—96 to 80. 
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Rock-Fishing ' .’ 

We copy the following from a article in the 
November number of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
on the Striped Base or Rock Fish :— 

“ Unquestionably the finest striped bass or rock 
ground on the Potomac is the place known as the 
Litvle Falis, about three miles above Georgetown. At 
this point the river is only fifty yards wide ; and, as the 
water descends not more than about ten feet in run- 
ning three hundred yards, the place might be more 
appropriately termed a shute than a fall. The banks 
on either side are quite abropt and picturesque ; the 
bed of the stream is of solid rock, and below the rapids 
are a number of inviting pools, where the water varies 
from forty to sixty feet in depth. The tides of the 
ocean reach no further up the Potomac than this 
spot, and through the rock fish are caught in consider- 
able numbers at the Great Falls, yet they seem to be 
partial to the Little Falls, where they are frequently 
found in very great numbers. They follow the shad 
and the herring in the spring, but afford an abundance 
of sportfrom the Ist of May until the 4th of July, 
through they are caught in certain portions of the 
Potomac through the year, but never above the Great 
Falls. ‘The rock fish of this portion of the Potomac 
vary in weight from two to eighteen or twenty pounds, 
and it isrecorded of the anglers and business fishermen, 
that they frequently kill no less than five hundred fish 
in a single day. T'he favorite bait in this region is the 
belly part of the common herring, as well as the shi- 


ner and smelt, but it is frequently the case that a} 


common yellow flannel fly will commit sad havoc 
among the striped beauties. 
reel,and a long line are important requisites to the 
better enjoyment of rock-fishing at this point ; but, as 


the good standing places are few in number, many | 


anglers resort to boat-fishing, which is here practised 
with pleasure and profit. Of the many scientific 
anglers who visit the Little Falls during the spring and 
summer, the more expert ones come from Washington, 


and of one of these the story is related that he once 
killed no less than eighty handsome rock fish in a 
single afiernoon. He occupied a dangerous position 
upon two pointed rocks in the river, (one foot apon 
each rock, and elevated some five feet above the 
water,) and fished ina pool that was some seventy 
feet down the stream, while the fish were landed — by 


an expert servant stationed on the shore about thirty 
feet below the spot occupied by the angler. 

“On one occasion, while he was playing a good- 
sized bass,it unfortunately ran around a sharp rock, 
and, by cutting the line, made his escape, carrying 
off the angler’s float anda favorite fly. On the third 
day after this event a boy who was playing on the 
river about half a mile below the Falls, happened to 
see accork darting hither and thither across the sur- 
face of the water, and immediately went in pursuit 
of the life-like piece of wood. Atier many twistings 
and turniags and a long row he finally overtook it, and 
to his utter astonishment, he landed in his boat a very 
handsome five-pound bass, 

“ Another and a similar incident was as follows: — 
The gentleman alluded to had lost another float by 
the obstinacy of another fish. About a week after 
the mishap a fisherman who had a trot line, set across 
the river at Georgetown, for the purpose of taking cat 
fish, discovered a great splashing in the water near 
the middle of his line, and on hastening to the stop he 
had the pleasure of pulling up a very handsome twelve 
pound bass. After faring sumptuously upon the fish, 
the fortunate individual took it into his head that the 
tackle belonged to the angler of the falls ; whereupon 
he delivered it to our friend, accompanied with a state 
ment of the manner in which he made the discovery. 
The distance travelled by that fish, with a hook in his 
mouth, was four miles, and it was by the merest 
accident that his leading string had become entangled 
with the ‘trot line.’ 

“ The angling ground at the Little Falls is annually 
rented by the proprietors to a couple of men, named 
Joseph Payne and James Collins, who are the presiding 
geniuses of the place, and have been such for upwards 
of twenty years. They pay a rent of seventy dollars 
per annum, and as they receive from fifty cents to five 
dollars from every angler who visits them, and as they 
are occasionally troubled with as many as thirty in- 
dividuals per day, it may readily be imagined that their 
income is quite respectable. Some of Collin’s friends 
allege that he has several thousands dollars stowed 
away in an old pocket book ; which it is his intention 
to bequeath to a favorite nephew, he himself being a 
bachelor The reputation of Jim Collins, as he is 
called in this section of the country, is very extensive ; 
and that this should be the case is not at all strange, 
for he is a decided original. He is about fifty years 
of age, measures six feet five inches in height, and his 
fingers and toes number no less than twenty-four 
instead of twenty, asin ordinary individuals. Not- 
withstanding this bountiful supply of fingers and toes, 
Jim Collins has a great antipathy to useful labor, and 
is as averse to walking as any other web-foote|. Fish- 
ing and sleeping are his two principal employments, 
and that he is a judge of good whiskey none of his 
acquaintance would have the hardihood to doubt. 

“The taking of small fish he considers a business 
beneath his dignity, and the consequence ts that hi- 
tackle consists of a miniature bed cord, with a hook 
and cedar pole to match, and his bait a whole herring, 
He commonly fishes in a boat, and the dexterity with 
which he ‘ kawallups, the fish upon his lap is truly 
astonishing. But if you would see Jim Collins in his 
glory, wait until about the middle of June afternoon. 
after he has pocketed some fifteen dollars, and he is 
sunning himself, with pipe in mouth, upon the rocks, 
absorbed in fishy contemplations. His appearance ai 
such times is allied to that of a mammoth crane, watch- 
ing (as he does his cockney brethren of the craft,) the 
movements of a Jot of half fledged water birds. 

During the fishing season he is generally actively 
employed, but the remainder of his time he spends 
about the Little Falls, as if his presence were indispen- 
sable to the safe passage of the waters of the Potomac 
through this narrow gorge. That Jim Collins should 
have met with many queer mishaps, during a residence 
of twenty years on the Potamac, may be readily 
imagined, but we believe the most unique adventure 
of which he has ever been the victim, happened on this 
wise : 

* Our hero is a great lover of ‘sturgeon mea:,’ and for 
many years past it has beena habit with him to fish for 
that huge leather-mouthed monster, with a large cord 
and sharp grabbling hooks, sinking them to the bottom 
with a heavy weight, and then dragging them across 
the bed of the stream ; his sense of touch being so 
exquisite that he can always tell the instant that his 
hooks have struck the body of a sturgeon, and when 
this occurs it is almost certain that the fish becomes a 
victim to the cruel art. In practising this mode of fish- 
ing, Jim Collins invariably occupies a boat alone, which 
he first anchors in the stream. On one occasion he 
had been fishing in this manner for a long time without 








A stout rod, a large| 






















was determined to enjoy a quiet nap, 
his right arm, and lounged over on 
purpose of taking a snooze. There was an 
calmness in the air and upon the I 

even the few anglers who were throwing the fly 
Falls, did so in the laziest manner ‘ 
matters were in this condition, a sudden sh 
the surrounding stillness, which was immediately 
followed by a deafening shout, for it. was discovered 
that a sturgeon had pulled poor Collins out of his boat 
into the swift stream, and was in great danger of lead- 
ing him off to the residence of David Jones. 

‘** At one moment the ae seemed to — the 
upper hand, for he pulled upon his rope, and swore 
loudly, sprawling about the water like a huge devil- 
fish ; but in another instant the poor fellow would 
suddenly disappear, and an occasional bubble rising 
to the surface of the stream was all the evidence that 
the fellow was not quite drowned. The contest last- 
ed for some fifteen minutes, and had not the sturgeon 
finally made his escape Jim Collins would have been 
no more. As it happened, however, he finally reach- 
ed the shore, about two hundred yards below the Falls, 
| and as he sat upon a rock quite as near the river of 
Styx ashe was to the Potomac, he lavished some 
hearty curses upon the escaped sturgeon, and insisted 
upon it that the best hooks man ever made were now 
| forever lost. Years have elapsed since this occurrence 
took place, and when the ancient fisherinan ‘ hath his 
will, he recounts the story of this catastrophe with as 
brilliant a fire in his eye a¢ that which distinguished the 
countenance of Coleridge’s particular friend, the 
‘Ancient Mariner.’ 

“ Before closing this letter, it is ‘right and proper,’ 
that I should allude to the beautiful scenery that the 
angler may enjoy in returning from the Little Falls. 
The entire region, in fact, known by the name of Coo- 
ney, and comprehending some fifteen miles of the 





accord,” or by spontaneous to 
each other's society, and not so mach from the exter- 
= — “> incumbent daty. “ their assem- 
ges they no particular set ers or 
ers, but each one wand ak as he felt ener 
time, There appears to have been the freest inter- 
naner thought and feeling between them, and yet 
a perfect order and decorum in their proceedings and 
deliberations, each one imparting and receiving instruc- 
tions, with all simplicity according to specific individual 
capacities. 

They ot course regarded their departed Master with 
the profoundest affection, and cherished the memory of 
his acts and teachings whilst in the flesh, with the most 
sacred regard. Such, therefore, would naturally form 
a prominent theme of conversation between them while 
together. It was customary in those times and in that 
country, for particular friends, when they met together, 
to eat and drink with each other, as a form of farther 
pledging and cementing their mutual friendship. Jesus, 
at his last meeting with his disciples previous to his 
crucification, tor the purpose of celebrating the Jew- 
ish passover, desiring to be borne in their affectionate 
remembrance after his departure to the other world, 
had very naturally, though apparently incidentally, 
given the disciples n simple token. It consisted mere- 
ly in passing bread and wine to them, and requesting 
that as often as they came together toeat and drink 
by way of expressing and cementing their mutual 
friendship, they should at the same time eat and drink 


Potomac, is particularly picturesque, but is at the same | by way of remembering and re-cementing themselves 
time said to be the most barren and useless portion of | also to him, their departed friend. To this request 


Virginia. To the stranger I would say, forget not on 


the disciples in all their assemblages for the purpose of 


your return to Washington the supurb prospect which | eating together, very respectfully and affectionately 
inay be seen from the signal tree on the heights of | complied, though in a form which at first did not really 


Georgetown, From that point the eye comprehends 


amount toaceremony. It does not appear that any 


at one glance the church spires and elegant residences particular person was set apart for the purpose of “ad- 
of Georgetown, the Metropolis of the land, with its | ministering the Lord’s Supper,” but the whole assem- 


capital and numerous public buildings, and the more 
remote city of Alexandria, witha reach of the mag- 
nificent Potomac, extending a distance of at least thirty 
miles. 
at the sunset hour, when the only sounds that fill the 
air are the shrieking of the swallows and the faintly 


blage proceeded to partake of the repast in the ordi- 
nary way ; and these repasts were not brought under 
any restrictive rules until, by the multiplied converts, 


The better time to look upon this prospect is | they began to be abused and made the occasions for 


gluttony and drunkenness. (1 Cor. xiv: 17—34.) 
It appears that the rite of baptism was generally 


heard song of a lazy sailor far away upon the river, | practised by the apostles as a form of inducing con- 
where perhaps a score or two of vessels are lying | verts into the church, or ecclesia, which meant the 
becalmed, while on the placid stream a retinue of | congregation of those who simply believed in Jesus, 


crimson clouds are clearly and beautifully reflected. 
Scenes of more perfect loveliness are seldom found, save 
in the land of dreams.” 





From the Univeroelum. 


Christianity—Its Devotional, Ethical, and Social 
Principles. 


without regard to their respective degrees of moral or 
spiritual progress. (Rom. xiv: 1.) It does not, how- 
ever, appear that Jesus ever enjoined water baptism ; 
but the baptism which he recommended, especially af- 
ter his crucifixion, was a baptism of the spirit. (Mat. 
iii: 11; Acts i: 5.) Paul appears not to have consid- 
ered the outward rites at all essential (1 Cor. i: 14— 
17); and the other apostles probably practised it only 


As the theology of Jesus was the naturai offspring of | a8 the perpetuation of a Jewish custom which seemed 


a mind characterized by that degree of progress which 
enabled it to commune with the interior principles of 
Nature, and to receive in an unperverted form, the in- 
fluences of a higher world; so the peculiar depelop- 
ment of the filial or religious affection growing out of 
this theology, was left to ultimate for itself such a form 
of outer expression as might naturally and spontane- 
ously be determined by its own inherent and motive 
influences. Besides the form of a single,short and sim- 
ple prayer, given at the request of the disciples, (Luke 
xi: 1.) Jesus never, either directly or in spirit through 
his apostles, recommended any particular form of de- 
votion, public or private, as a peculiar accompaniment 
ot his theology. This remark, undeniably true asit is, 
deserves peculiar emphasis on account of its obvious 
bearings upon the numerous outer forms and ceremo- 
nies distinguishing modern sects of the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus,—the peculiarities of which are deem- 
ed of sufficient importance to be made the occasions 
of social division, and the subjects of angry discussion. 

As Jesus taught that God was a Father, he accord- 
ingly taught that man should repose with the most im- 
plicit confidence upon His care and protection. This 
confidence was inculcated in the most tender and 
touching imagery. After assuring his disciples that 
not even a little sparrow should fall to the ground 
without the notice of the Father, he added, “ Fear ye 
not, theretore, for ye are of more value than many 
sparrows ;” and to enforce the idea of a continued ge- 
ueral and beneficent providence, he suggested that even 
the very hairs of their head were numbered. 

The idea that God was also an all-pervading, intel- 
ligent Spirit, naturally suggested the greatest simplici- 
ty in the outer expression of that confidence and su- 
preme loye due to Him asa beneficent Parent. Outer 
torms and ceremonies, such as coul: be seen and heard 
of men, were discouraged. Maultiplied, long, and loud 
prayers were discountenanced as being an entirely un- 
suitable offering to that Being who knoweth what 
things man hath need of before he asketh Him. In- 
deed, public devotions, (excepting as the whole assem- 
b!y might be united in spirit as one man, free from all 
ostentation,) were discouraged, as being generally as- 
sociated with, and as constantly tending to beget, hy- 
pocrisy, self mghteousness, and spiritual pride. The 
affection for the Deity was considered as an affection 
of the heart for an invisible and eternal Spirit; and for 
the communion of this affection with its Object, quiet- 
ude and privacy were considered most favorable.— 
Hence Jesus says, “‘But thou, when theu prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee open- 
ly.” And the only model of a prayer which he recom- 
mended, is comprised in few words in that simple yet 
expressive form, commencing “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” &c, (See Matt. vi: 5—13.) 

The evangelists have left us no record that he ever 
set apart any particular times or places for devotional 
exercises, either public or private, and the evidence 
seems to be clear that he even regarded the Sabbath 
as really no more sacred than any other day. 

Jesus, therefore, simply taid dowa the plain truth, 
and labored to properly direct human affections, with 
reference to the Deity,leaving the sentiments which his 
instructions inspired, to express themselves in such 
forms as they themselves would naturally suggest to 
the various minds who received them. Accordingly, 
among the apostles and other early Christians, each 
one, in his devotional exercises, followed his own na- 


to them very significant and appropriate,—even as 
from the same authority they commanded the Gentile 
converts to abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and were somewhat divided upon the 
question whether they should not enjoin circumcision. 
(Acts, xv.) 

Such, then, were the customs,—we might, perhaps, 
rather say, lack of established customs—prevalent 
among the apostles and their immediate pupils, ex- 
pressing the religious sentiment growing immediately 
and naturally out of the teachings of Jesus. They 
assembled together when they felt attracted, by a com- 
mon interest, to each other’s society ; they prayed 
when they felt in the spirit of prayer, and preached 
only when they had something to teach; the office of 
teaching being equally divided among all according to 
their several capacities. They had no particular per- 
sons appointed to act expressly as their ministers, to 
meet with them at stated times and places,and to go 
through the formality of a public prayer, whether they 
felt in the spirit of prayer or not, and to address them 
from particular texts whether they had any instruction 
to impart ornot. These customs, together with for- 
mal creeds and confessions of faith, were the inven- 
tions of later times, when the original simplicity of 


Christianity had suffered much from the intrusions of | the 


outer things. And it would seem that much of the 
over-strained scrupulosity prevailing among modern 
professing Christians, respecting the eucharist, and 
much of the unproductive and unfriend!y discussion 
concerning the import of the Greek word baptizo might 
be spared, ifit were only considered that these are mat- 
ters to which neither Jesus nor his apostles attached 
any very great importance, whatever be the true views 
of their nature and object. 

Upon the obvious contrast existing between the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of the forms of devotion pre - 
valent among the immediate pupils of Jesus, and the 
forbidding sanctimony and arbitrary rules and formali- 
lies existing amovg modern sects, we wi!l not dwell ; 
nor will we inquire for the authority or practical utility 
of the latter. But we will now proceed to survey 
briefly the ethical or mora principles necessarily asso- 
ciated with the theology of Jesus. 

From the idea that God was impartially the Father 
of mankind, it necessarily followed that mankind, His 
children, were all BRETHREN. Having one common 
Parent who regarded them as forming one common 
family, entitled to common blessings and privileges 
according to each one’s peculiar capacities to receive, 
it followed that a general unity of interest pervaded 
the human family, according to which the sufferings 
or enjoyments of one portion of the race must neces- 
sarily be felt more or less by all. It therefore became 
obviously the natural duty of man, which at the same 
time fully comported with his true interests, to love 
his neighbor as himself. This rule, therefore, was ac- 
cordingly enjoined by Jesus, together with the corres- 
ponding and beautiful maxim, “ In all things whatsu- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so iothem.” The substanee of this rule, as here con- 
cisely stated, Jesus, on other occasions, enforced in its 
most unrestricted natural bearings. In consideration 
that God the Father was kind to the unthankful and 
the evil, he taught that man, the child and brother, 
should also love his enemies, bless those who might 
curse him, do good to those who might hate him, and 
pray for those who might despitefully use and perse- 
cute him. 

Toward all degrees and classes of mankind, whether 


tural ideas of propriety. Those who were Jews did their moral and spiritual! state were elevated or degra- 
not entirely repudiate the observances customary among ded, Jesus, by precept and example, inculeated the 


the Jews, (as Jesus himself did not,) inasmuch asa | same imperturable spirit of charity and love. 
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would, therefore, seem scarcely necessary to adda 
Jesus never, either by precept or » GAVE the 
least countenance to any social or le, treatment of 
the criminal, inconsistent with the most perfect joy, 


toward him, and with his ultimate 
as the grand _ leading object in view. 

Such were the fraternal principles taught, and ; 
cases consistently practised, by Tone Silos : 
growing out of his parental theology. As naturally 
associated with these principles, he also inculca; 
meekness and gentleness under provocations ; patieny 
in the endurance of unavoidable sufferings ; a spiri: 
forgiveness,and a rendering of good for evil, tows;; 
those from whom injustice may be received, ani, 
constant hungering and thirsting after righteousnes 
or desire for progress in the path of truth, of duty, aj 
of heaven, All these principles, together with other 
of kindred nature, are inculcated with the utmost dig. 
nity and simplicity, in his most admirable sermon Upon 
the mount. 

The idea that the universal Father of man was, 
all-pervading, intelligent, and inconceivably exaltej 
Spirit, regarding humanity as his Fasny, and ther. 
fore as a unitary system of personalities of which each 

individual was a necessary part,—whilst on the om 
hand it tended to give each one a due conception of 
the importance of his being, and thus to destroy al 
servility and mendicity, it on the otber hand tende 
equally to proclude all haughtiness, arrogance, aj 
selfish pride, causing individual man to feel that he is 
but a very small and dependent part of a great family, 
and that he stands as a comparative nothingness befor 
that ineffable and ever-present Being who presides ove; 
all. Hence Jesus inculeated that simple and natn 
humility which would make each one satisfied with 
that position in the gieat system of affairs to which his 
natural qualifications and specific degree of develop. 
ment might adapt him, feeling no real cause to strive 
selfishly with others for the highest positions. In es. 
forcing this principle, when an altercation arose among 

| the disciples upon the question which of them should 
be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, Jesus brought: 
little child and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
“Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted avi 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into th 
kingdom of heaven. osoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greates 
in the kingdom of heaven.” The doctrine impliedly 
set forth in this language is, that however exalted may 
be a man’s powers and personal attainments, he is stil 
in reality a mere child in comparison to higher being 
in other worlds, and even in comparison to the hight: 
degrees ot development yet possible to himself. Th 
most exalted mind will be the most sensible of this fac:, 
and hence in spirit and deportment will be the mox 
simple and child-like. In the spirit of the same philv- 
sophy, Jesus, on another occasion, told his disciples tha 
whosoever was chief among them should be their ser- 
vant, “even as the Son of Man came not to be mini 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

The natural sociax bearings of the theological, ma- 
al and fraternal teachings of Jesus, may next claim 
our attention. It does not appear that Jesus ever, 
either while in*the body, or by impressing his disciples 
while out of it, indicated any specific and systematis 
mode of applying his teachings to the social structure, 
or to mankind in their political relations. After the 
fundamental principles of his theological, moral and 
fraternal teachings had been unfolded, he simply com- 
manded his apostles to “Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” leaving the gene- 
ral influences which they might thus disseminate among 
mankind, to express themselves outwardly as best they 
might, according to existing circumstances, and the 
judgments of the leading individuals who received 


i 


m. 

Still it were impossible for teachings so definite 404 
influential upon the subject of individual life, as thot 
of Jesus, not to exert a corresponding social influeoct, 
so far as outward circumstances would permit, where’ 
er they were generally disseminated and received 12 
their purity. The ideas of the paternity of God, and 
of the consequent brotherhood of Man, pervaded by 
the lofty spirituality everywhere breathed forth in the 
teachings of Jesus, could have but one general tendet- 
cy upon the masses who received them understanditg 
ly; and this would be to unity or association, on ‘it 
principles of a common family, common sympathies, 
common interests, common aspirations, and a comm:< 
destiny. A social unity upon these principles, indeeé, 
was (AND IS) absolutely necessary to a general and full 
conformity to the fraternal principles inculcated 
Jesus,—as a practical attempt to love one’s neighbo! 
as himself, and in all eases to do to others as he w 
have others to do to him, would, in disorganized 
heterogeneous society, where the law of reciprocity ® 
so generally disregarded, in the majority of instanc®, 
bring ruin and pauperism upon him who should make 
On the priociple of sel -proteetion and self-sustena0c 
therefore, it was (anp Is) natural for all those W? 
would FULLY conform to the fraternal preeepis of Jes¥s, 
to unite or associate themselves together in a manne! 
which would make the practice of the fraternal prio” 
ple as nearly reciprocal as possible. 

Accordingly we find that the early disciples, 
fluenced perhaps unconsciously to themselves, by '** 
p ineiples and considerations, spontaneously 87 
together, in the form of what they called ecclesiar, “ 
congregations. ‘Those were little communities ot * 
sociations, pervaded by common sympathies and inlet 
ests, and living, so far as was possible and expedit™ 
within themselves, and apart from the outer world,—! 
individuals fulfilling “the law of Christ” by “ bea™6 
each other’s burdens.” (Gal. vi: 2.) It seems, howe" 
that the impulse which brought them together ws” 
first, somewhat angular, and ungoverned by the - 
ciples of a constructive and provident wisdom, (# ** 
good impulses are liable to be in their primitive s*& 
of development.) for we are informed by Luke that 
afier the day of pentecost, the disciples in Jeruas*® 
** had all things in common, and sold their possession 
and goods, and parted them to all as every mao 
need.” (Acts ii: 44, 45: also, iv: 32-37.) have ° 












that it was —n by 1, for 

Jerusalem. plan of voluntary contribution to a 
common fund, according to each one’s disposition and 
abilities, was, however, extensively if not universally 
adopted by associations elsewhere. (2 Cor., &th and 
9th chapters.) So far as the recommendation of Paul 
was followed, (1 Cor. xvi: 1, 2,) these contributions 
were appropriated by each man on the frst day of the 
week,on which day it appears that the early Christ- 
ians were in the habit of assembling together for the 
purpose of holding converse with each other concerning 
things pertaining to their new theology and the inter- 
ests and duties of the Brotherhood. In addition to 
contributions thus made to meet the internal wants 
of the respective associations, it appears that occas- 
jonal donations were sent to the parent association in 
Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi: 3.) which latter appears to 
have been a centre of apostolic wisdom, from which 
teachers were sent forth in all directions to proclaim 
the gospel. ne 

The general vbjects of the early associations of 
Christians, therefore, appear to have been fraternal 
intercourse upon the basis of their new religious and 
spiritual faith, mutual instruction and edification, doing 
good to each other in every possible and consistent 
way, and extending the fraternity by promulgating the 
trath, and thus assimilating other minds to the princi- 
ples which bound them together. These associations 
were established upon the most expansive and liberal 
principles. Looking to the elevation of humanity at 
large, and not to the advancement of the objects of 
sectarian pride, they did not encircle themselves about 
by the walls of an arbitrary creed, impassable to all 
who, from constitutional qualities and the influence of 
peculiar external circumstances, could not see the 
light precisely as they did ; but they received all who, 
from sympathy with any of their principles, had any 
desire to unite with them, giving to each one a sta- 
tion, conspicuous or obscure, according to his'specific, 
moral and spiritual qualifications. They acknowledg- 
ed and acted upon, the doctrine of mental assoriation 
: and progression, as we have shown their Master did 
before them; and in spiritnal development they 
: recognized the several degrees of infancy, youth, and 
full grown manhood. The more progressed minds, 
: (at least inthe best regulated associations) continually 
| strove, by the most gentle means, to progressively 
elevate those least advanced, to the same moral and 
spiritual plane on which they themselves stood. In 
doing this, no doctrines were abruptly obtruded upon 
their minds, and no requirements imposed upon them, 
which their specific degree of progress did not qualify 
them to bear ; but, figuratively speaking the “babes,” 
(or those but one degree above entire unbelievers) 
were fed with “milk,” and the “strong meat of the 
word” was given to full-grown men alone. (Rom. xiv: 
1; 1 Cor. iii: 1,2; Heb, v; 12-14.) 

These associations, therefore, were formed, (or 

rather formed themselves.) in the most easy and nat- 
ural manner, by the spontaneous gravitation of minds 
‘o each other, and around the truth which served as 
se germ and centre of attraction—the same as bodies 
itNature are formed by the association of particles 
&yrding to their mutual affinities. Formed in this 
W4) their constitutional structure, general objects and 
cust, and the spirit which pervaded them, were 
true, witimate, and unconstrained expressions of the 
tendents of the theological, moral, and fraternal 
principle. of primitive Christianity. But we have 
seen that yese associetions were free from all dogma- 
tism, bigo\ and exclusiveness. Their chief char- 
acteristics @] objects were of a social and spiritual 
nature. Thehnembers were brouhgt together exclus- 
vely by mut® sympithy and brotherly love, by a 
desire to do 24} to each other, and to labor unitedly 
for the elevatiO,f humanity. They did not blind 
themselves in tto their true moral and spiritual 
characters and mé,. by substitiuing a cold, spiritiess 
and sanctimonious; malism, profitiess to man, and 
insignificent in theyes of an Inrinite Brine, for 
active, practical goot..,; nor did they neglect the 
interests of man in th\yorld in any superstitious cares 
for the safety of his \) in another. Their prayers 
were simply aspirat and when audible, were 
outward expressions of tfirst really existed within ; 
and each one, according) },\s specific qualifications, 
preached and taught, 894)he;wise labored, for the 
edification and interests Of. Brotherhood, only as 
the spirit moved him. 

The foregoing remarks Menable us to distinguish 
the Christianity of Christ atyic immediate pupils, 
from the Christianity of MAM modorn sects. The 
former, being so natural, MQ nsequently so well 
adapted to the natural watiae man, may in all 
cases be practised with advaitag both by individual 
man and by society. The Ider), far as its pecul- 
jarities are concerned, m#, all its external 
parapharnalia, be quietly lai¢in th grave with other 
dead and corrupting things,nd th world will not 
experience the least inconvetince by te sacrifice. 


rt 
The Combin{Home. 
Bojw, Nov. 20th, 1848. 

0 the Editors of the Harbi 

Dear Frienvs:—I am verjad to see by the Har- 
binger of the 18th, that the}iladelphia Union has 
taken up the question of the nnization of Guaran- 
ties, for we have a right to ex} from their practical 
talent,a good working plan. 

It seems to me very evidethat there is a strong 
tendency in society to pass from jast phase of Civili- 
tion to the first phase of Guarath, of which the as- 
eending wing is the organiza\ of the Protective 
Union, and the descending wing: of the Combined 
Home, ot which we have some irfect types in the 
Club House and the Hotel. Sd) left to its blind 
mpulses, would undoubtedly through all the 
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at some points, to step at once from 
on to the last stage of Guarantism, the Com- 
bined Home ? ingrh a 


mation of Protective Unions; the working men find 
out that they pay to the retailer large advances upon 
the firet cost of all the articles they buy ; and they say 
this will not do, wg cannot afford to pay from our 
small means more than the rich man pays for the same 
article out of his abundant means. These profits, they 
argue, are enormous, the iraders fleece us, we will do 
the business ourselves and pocket the profits. But 
what is the fact? it is that if all the retailers’ profits 
were equally divided among them, they would not re- 
ceive legal interest for the capital invested, and fair 
wages for their labor. 

Why is this so? There are two principle reasons, 
the credit system ,and the vast amount of labor expend- 
edin consequence of the extremely small quantities in 
which the articles are dealt out. 

To illustrate this, I will state, that Ican, at any 
time, buy a barrel of flour or of sugar, for cash ata 
much less advance than the per centage usually added 
by the Protective Unions; the same is true of many 
| other articles, even in much smaller quantities than a 
| barrel, as I have tested by experiment. The savings 
|made by Protective Unions must arise from the adop- 
tion of the cash system and the dispensing with all 
unnecessary labor. 

But the greater part of the labor, for which the re- 
tailers must charge a profit on their goods, is caused by 
the isolated household, and would not be in the least 
avoided by the organization of the Protective Union. 
Experience, I think, has proved this to be the fact. 
Much saving has undoubtedly been made from the old 
prices paid by workingmen under the credit system,but 
| very small savings, if any, from the cash prices at 
which they might buy of retailers. 

Now, the bringing together of twenty or more fami- 
lies into one large unitary dwelling house, containing 


the conveniences of a first rate hotel, with some few 
easily planned modifications, would actually dispense 
with a great deal of the labor rendered necessary by 
the isolated mode of life, and the paying for which 
presses so heavily upon the producing classes. 

It will be seen ata glance, that many guaranties 
| would grow out of the life of the Combined Home, not 
possible in the isolated household. A properly construc- 
ted house, the rent of which to each inmate would be 
much less than the rates now paid for far inferior ac- 
commodations, would be warmed by steam and lighted 
by gas, at a much less expense than it now costs the 
working man to freeze and grope, his house saturated 
with dust, smoke and grease ; it would be supplied with 
baths, both hot and cold, would contain public dining- 
rooms, parlors, reading, dancing and music rooms, 
a green-house, or jardin d’hiver, and would secure 
besides, a much greater seclusion and privacy than are 
enjoyed by the mass of people now. 

Few people have a choice every day whether they 
will dine at their own private table with two or three, 
upon thisor that wholesome or delicate food, or at a 
public table with a large party, anda great variety o 
well‘prepared dishes—but this would be afforded by 
such an establishment, at less expense per man than it 
now costs to eat poisoned food cooked in dungeons, at 
the sacrifice of the life and health of many a mother 
and sister, for, strange as it may seem, the Irish woman 





is also a sister. 

The advantages of the Combined Home to the two 
most important elements of Humanity, the women and 
children, it would be difficult to state, impossible to 
exaggerate. The best education possible out of asso- 
ciatiqn would be secured to the children from their very 
birth, anda most valuable preparation for associative 
effort and lite would be going on all the time. 

It is easy to see that the guaranties of Life aad 
Health Insurance could be introduced with much less 
expense and risk than now, after the organization of 
the Home, and that, afier a number of such establish- 
ments were in correspondence aud connection with 
one another, Guaranties of Employment would grow 
up, leading directly to simple association. 

Isee no reason why this cannot be done, for I be- 
lieve no better or safer investment of capital could be 
found than io the real estate of a Combined Home, 

I have merely opened the subject, which, I hope, will 
not be suffered to drop, but will be discussed by those 
more competent to it than your present correspondent 


F.S.C. 


and friend, 





The Five Points. 


One Saturday evening, not long ago, escorted by 
Captain Mangus, of the police, (for whose kindness 
we extend him our hearty thanks,) three respectable 
looking men might have been seen at about half-past 
ten P. M., making a descent from the Tombs into the 
Points. Your writer, for whose entertainment, as a 
comparative stranger to the “ mysteries and miseries” 
of the Empire city, the expedition was organized, was 
one of the trio. Our guide observed it was not a very 
good night for the visit, as the revellers were all com- 
pelled to hang up their fiddles at twelve o’clock, from a 
regard to the Sabbath, forced upon them by the munic- 
ipal authorities ; whereas, on any other night in the 
week, 

‘* They danced all night 

Til] broad daylight , 

And slept off the gin in the morning.” 
| Passing into Orange street, our conductor knocked at 
a blind door in a blind recess, and his * open sesame” 
at once ushered us, by the black janitor, into the sanc- 
tum of Pete Williams’ assembly rooms. Pete is des- 
cended from the pure African race; but has all the 
ease, grace of carriage, and courtesy to strangers, of 








tends, assist society, at least in |: 


Let us look for a moment at the reasons for the for. 
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to see you, 


asure at this meeting. There were fifiy or 
froes and mulattoesin the room, of both sexes, 
dozen white men, of the class of “ the b’hoys,” 
in the sports of the evening—the b’hoys mo- 
the best looking of the colored wenches in 
nee. An orchestra of three Ethiopean musicians, 
on & platform, did up the masic to order. The compa- 
ny were orderly—all sufficiently sober to recognize the 
guardian of the peace, and the importance of showing 
off to advantage in his presence, in dread of the cala- 
boose. They appeared to be in high glee ; and when 
a slender young buck, Hill Coolie, was called forward 
for a breakdown, the movement was unanimous to 
make way for him and his wonderful superiority in the 
multifarious gyrations of the double-shutfle. _ He con- 
tinued for half an hour, to the utter amazement of the 
crowd, to ply his feet upon the floor with the rapidity of 
a French drommer beating the rappel; and when he 
finished with a grand flourish,in which his legs were 
invisible in the dust, he was greeted by such exclama- 
tions as “ De Lord, chile, how he flings his boots to de 
fiddle!” “D—n good!” “ Gib de boy some licker.” 
But there appeared to be no liquor in the cavern. Ina 
recess, lighted by one tallow candle, sat an old negro 
before a table, rattling his dice over a sweat cloth, tree 
toallcomers, Our company went in and hazerded a few 
cents upon the figures, and the nonchalance with which 
the old Congo swept the stakes into his basket, be- 
trayed him a cool practitioner at the game. The slim- 
ness of his treasury, however, showed that he was do- 
ing but a small business in the retail way, the money 
market in the Points being always remarkably tight 
Pete Williams’ assembly rooms, it must be recollected, 
comprehend the aristocracy of the quartier, who, al 
though vile women and skulking thieves, are yet above 
the meanness of robbing a stranger by a combined as- 
sault in the ball-room, especially with an officer of the 
police present, to defend the intruder. 

From the subterranean saloon of the polite Pete 
Williams, we passed into several dens redolent of the 
fumes of bald-faced gin, onions, and tobacco, where 
groups of bloated white women, mostly, from their 
brogue, the outcasts of the old world, were sitting 
smoking their clay pipes, and “ jist waiting, my dar- 
lint, for ye to coom in and thrate us toa saxpence.” 
Some of them had their eyes bunged up and blackened, 
or their swollen features scratched most awfully, or 
their rags half torn off their discolored limbs, or their 
disfigured mouths bleeding from the fracture of the 
two orthree remaining snags in their jaws, in some 
fierce encounter with other tigresses who had fared no 
better. Theircharms, such as they were, were offered 
to their distinguished visiters with such arts of per- 
suasion as but made them the more repulsive and re- 
volting, and particularly if the eyes of the officer were 
for a moment diverted from their shocking blandish- 
ments and ridiculous attempts to personate the coqueite. 
The old Brewery wound up the distressing detour of} 
the night. Since the visit of Dickens, it has under- 
gone what the occupants call a great improvement ; | 
the lower floors are appropriated to liquor, wholesale 
and retail. Barrels of gin, new whiskey, and brandy 
hot as aqua fortis, are ranged in a formidable row, pro- | 
mising, from their capacity, a supply of burning alco- 
holic poisons, as plentiful as the alloument of Croton | 
water to the neighborhood. Clusters of maudlin wo- 
men, with thick and husky voices, oozing nestrils, and | 
blood-shot eyes, lay in confusion around the stoves, 
while constant applications at the bar, of men and 
women, some pleading for “ just a mouthful for two 
cents,” clearly established the fact that there were a 
‘“‘ few more left of the same sort.” Such was. the exhi- 
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diplomat, and told anything but the truth,| pretiy good physicgaomists,they gather around him on 


til he is, as it were, eoinpelled to give them something 
to get clear of them. Among this class are many 
stroug und healthy men and women, who, too indolent 
to obtain a livelihood by the proper means, and there- 
by maintain an independent station, stoop, to the con- 
temptible business of begging. Several of these have 
been taken into custody, and discovered to be possess- 
ed of several hundred dollars, all of which has been 
acquired by this means Sometime since, a litle boy 
frequented the Second ward, who excited the sympa- 
thy of the inhabitants, by holding out the idea that he 
was becoming blind in one of his eyes. The eye cer- 
tainly did present a most distressing appearance— 
swollen and bloodshot ; but the effect was produced by 
continually rabbing it with his hand, upon which was 
a coarse yarn glove. As soon as this was discovered, 
and he threatened with arrest, he ceased his visits. 
He has frequently been seen since, and his eye perfectly 
well. The probability is, that the business did not prove 
as profitable as he desired, and that. together with his 
feur of arrest, put anend to his speculationin begging. 
A few months ago, an old man with an exceedingly 
crooked leg which was always bared for the public to 
gaze upon, presenting himself in the most business part 
of Canal street. He most carefully watched every one 
who approaehed near the spot where he was stationed, 
and without saying a word, when he could catch the 
eye would point significantly to the maimed limb 

The very sight of it was revolting, but he most stren- 
uously persisted in pointing attention to it. After a 
short time, he disappeared, and has not since been 
seen in that quarter. In front of St. Philip’s church, 
in Centre street, an old colored blind man daily takes 
up his quarters. The right hand is always extended. 

On his knee is a small box containing about a dozen 


| common cigars, while from his neck is suspended a 


small strip of tin, with the words “ I am blind, please 
buy my cigars.” This old man is doubtless an object 
of charity, and it is probable his daily receipts are suffi- 
cient for his support. He livesin Anthony street, and 
so used is he to the regular travel, to and from his daily 
post, that, without the slightest difficulty, he is enabled 
to make his wayalone. There are a thousand varie- 
ties of beggars whose doings are known to but few of 


| the inhabitants of the city,and a large number whose 


sole object is to pilfer whatever valuables they can lay 
their hands upon. Of all of the great number 
there isnot one bat shudders at the idea of going to 
the alms-house, preferringrather to remain half-starv- 


| ed,and with scarce clothing to cover them, than be 


coufined, with all the comforts that can be given them 
-—such is their love of freedom, and an opportunity to 
roam whither they please—N. Y. Herald. 





Tue Lareest Scyrus Manvractory in THE Wortp 
Few portions of New England present a succession o 
more beautiful landscapes than the towns of Mount 
Vernon, Readfield, and Wayne, on the western bor- 
der of old Kennebec. After passing westwardly the 
elevated and finely cultivated ridge which separates 
the tributary waters of Kennebec from those of the 
Androscoggin, you arrive at a chain of ponds extending 
through Mount Vernon, Fayette, and Wayne, which 
furnish an immense amount of water power, the value 
of which is only beginning to be developed. 

At North Wayne, on this chain, sixteen miles from 
Hallowell and Augusta, is situated the Scythe Manu- 
facturing establishment of Reuben B. Dunn, E£sq., the 
largest of the kind in the world. It is a matter of just 
| pride to the citizens of our State that we can boast of 
such a man and such an enterprise. 

The establishmert consists, besides warehouses, 





bition below. From an upper floor came down the in- 
fernal screams and blasphemies of a woman under a 
paroxysm of delirium tremens ; and from a house oppo- 
site, similar cries made midnight, in this locality of 
thieves, completely hideous. We have said enough. 
We are sick of the theme. We have hurried over itas 
a task to be done. It is as hackneyed and thread-bare 
as the vagrants portrayed.—N. Y. Herald. 
. EE 

Tue Srreet Becears.—This class of citizens, in 
New York, has of late increased to a wonderful extent. 
It is impossible for those who dd not frequent the busy 
walks of life, to form an idea of the number of those 
apparently wretched creatures who throng every busi- 
ness thoroughfare and avenue. They may be seen 


singly and in squads—from the man bent with the | 


weight of years to the urchin—all of whom seem to 
have a perfect idea of their profession. 
pitiable looking of these creatures are a set of women, 
who each keep a half-starved, emaciated child, ex- | 
pressly for the purpose of exciting the sympathies of 
those who passthem. They invariably station them- 
selves in the most public places of the city, and to effect 
their object, affect to sorrow over the apparent ap- 
proching dissolution of the child they hold in their 
arms, the very looks of which must plainly tell that 


furnishing shops, &c., of three principal buildings for 
manufacturing, two of which are one hundred and for- 
ty-four feeteach inlength. In these, and in depart- 
ments connected with the establishment, are em- 
ployed about one hundred men, many of whom have 
families settled at the place. A flourishing village 
has grown up within a few years, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Twelve thousend dozen scythes are annually manu- 
factured, to produce which are required 450,000 Ibs of 
iron, 75,600 lbs. of steel, 1,200 tons of hard coal, 
10,000 bushels of charcoal, 100 tons of grind-stones, 
and half aton of borax. The last article is used in the 
process of welding. 

The proprietor has been at great pains to manufacture 
a superior article, and no scythe is permitted to go into 
the market till ithas passed the ordeal of two experi- 


But the most | enced and careful workmen, besides the examination 


of the general superintendent, whose inspection extends 
to every part of the establishment. 


| This care has given these scythes a celebrity which 


secures a ready sale for all that can be furnished 
Exiensive orders are now received from all the Wes- 
tern States, Canada, New Brunswick ,and Nova Scotia. 

So great indeed is the demand, that the propriecor 
has not beer able thus far to supply his orders. A sil- 
ver medal was awarded him by the American Institute, 





death would be a relief from its sufferings. There are 
those, no doubt, that are really objects of charity ; but 
the number is far greater,especially among the children, 
who are compelled to pursue that course of life by their 
dissolute and abandoned parents. In the western sec- 
tion of the 17th waid there is a little fellow, who re- 
gardless of the storm or cold, makes his daily round, 
with his basket on his arm, seeking food. He is most 
comfortably clad, and prepared to buffet the elements ; 
and thouga he may be denied once, is most perseve- 
ring in his entreaties. He has one simple tale, which 
he always rehearses. Entering the area, be taps 
lightly at the basement door, and, as soon as itis 
opened, puts on a serious expression of countenance, 
and begins“ will you please give me some victuals ! 
If you will, I will thank you, thank you; for I aint got 
none at home.” So earnest is his expression and 
manner, that he rarely meets with a denial, though his 
basket is sometimes almost entirely filled. Some or 
the persons to whom the looks of the boy had become 
very familiar, and supposing that, probably, he had 
been regularly educated to the business, followed him 
a short time since, through his circuitous route, with a 
view to discover his place of abode. They finally 
succeeded, and discovered that his mother kept a com- 
mon boarding house in the neighborhood of the Dry 
Dock. They found the place much more comfortable 
than they supposed, and the mother of the boy, a 
hlooming widow of some thirty-five summers, seemed 
to be getting along very well. She fed her boarders | 
upon what the boy could gather in his daily tour, leav- 
ing the hire of her house the greatest expense she had } 
to bear. The boy is said to be a very sprightly lad, 
but this course of training cannot possibly have a ten- 
dency to instill in his mind principles of industry or | 
good morals. There are others who go in squads of| 
five or six, one of whom will make application for alms, 
and if successful the rest follow at short intervals, until 
the whole party have made a trial of their luck. 
These are generally girls who can cry or laugh at plea- 
sure, and practice either, as circumstances may require. | 





for the most perfect specimens of his art, and he has 
received the first premium from the New York and 
other State Fairs, never in any case having failed to 
receive the first premiums when his scyties have been 
exhibited. 

Mr. Dunnis erecting additional works in the vicinity, 
which will soon be completed, when he will be enabled 
to turn ovt 17,000 dozen scythes annually. This estab- 
lishment is now more than double the extent of any 
other in the world—none even in England being found 
to compete with it. It has rapidly grown to its present 
gigantic size by the indomitable enterprise and energy 
of its present proprietor, who, from small beginnings, 
has attained to wealth and deserved distinction as a 
public benefactor.——Portland Argus. 

eh 

CHRISTIANITY aND Soctatism.——The Communists, 
and other socialists of France, are publishing pamph- 
lets, in which they prove that Christ and the Evange- 
list, and the Fathers of the Christian Church were So- 
cialists and Communists. Neither Fourier,nor Proudhon 
nor Cabet, nor Owen have launched a denunciation at 
commerce, usury and monopoly, which has not its text 
and counterpart in the Gospels and the sermons and 
writings of the early christians. 

But, now, that Christians are among the rich. 
which going to heaven is likened to a camel’s going 
through the eye ofa needle : now that Christian aaa 


| ches are great landholders and monopolists, and relig- 


ion is wealthy and worldly, the socialism of Christ 
and his Apostles finds little favor. We hear precious 
little of the brotherhood of man, the wickedness of a 
wealth which depends upon the poverty of others, and 


| the extortion and covetousness which Christ condemn- 


ed.—Sunday Dispatch. 


ScENE IN Av Eprrortat Room.—Theatrical Critic ad- 
dressing the Editor—“Is Mr. Thompson a good actor?” 

Editor--“Ne, but he’s a subscriber.” 

Critic-—“Then it’s best not to come down on him.” 

Editor—“Oh! no; let him slide. Never attack a pa- 
tron; he may stop his su!)<cription.” 
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purely legal. It is exclusively a violation of a legal 
right which some other persou has to the subject’s af- 
jections. The difference between the adulterous and 
ference, 





conjugal commerce of the sexes, is not a physical dif- 

but a moral difference, or a difference which 
turns upon some law or custom of society prescribing 
|, this law, whose violation constitutes adultery, and 
you at the same time render adultery impossible. 
Hence, I proceeded, it is absurd to charge Fourier’s 
ideas with promoting adultery, when they expressly 
pre-suppose the cessation of the law, on whose exis- 
tence alone adultery depends. 

This reasoning does not appear clear to A. E. F., 
who interprets it as meaning “ that adultery is not 
malum in se,” or evil in itself. But { must insist upon 
his closer attention. What I said conveyed no refer- 
ence whatever to the empty distinction of malum in 
ge,and malum prohibitum. I leave this distinction to 
the sophists, holding myself that what, for want of a 
better term, I may call passonal suffering, meaning 
thereby suffering induced from without, or against our 
will, suffering under which we are necessarily passive, 
is the only malum in se, and that all actual or moral 
evil is essentially malum prohibitum, or by its very na- 
ture a violation, and nothing but a violation, of estab- 
lished social custom. Thus I merely defined adultery 
as the violation of law, and as having no existence, 
therefore, apart from such violation. Consequently, al- 
though I did not call it “aun evil in itself,’ in contra- 
distinction to “ an evil forbidden,” (since this designa- 
tion would imply that I allowed it a physical existence 
apart from its legal, which I do not,) I yet called it an 
evil and nothing but an evil, an evil, moreover, which 
only Fourier knows how to extirpate. A. E. F. ace 
cordingly will please relieve me of the onus of his very 
gratuitous deduction. 

But now it may promote the chances of an intel- 
ligent agreement between us, if we look a little into 
the operation of conscience or the moral law, and 
then apply what we gather thence to the illustration 
of the point in discussion. 

The law of conscience, then, or what is usually 
denominated the moral law, derives all its force from 
the essential unity of its subjects, or their unity in 
God, a unity which enjoins their formal diversity, or 
individuality. I say enjoins, because I cannot be essen- 
tially one with others save in so faras I am individually 
different or distinct from them; for a unity which 
does not involve diversity, becomes identity, and so 
destroys itself. Identity denies unity, as monotony 
denies harmony, and unity can, therefore, no more ex- 
ist without variety than a whole can exist without 
parts. 

I say that the law derives all its force or obligato- 
riness from the fact of the essential or inward unity 
of its subjects; for why should another be inhibited 
from my outward injury, save on the ground of his 
own inward unity with me? I have no claim to an- 
other’s outward deference but that which arises from 
our inward unity, the unity we have in the Creator, 
aud which therefore makes this outward deference on 
his part the appropriate expression of our inward re- 
lation. The only law for the external is that which 
its own internal supplies. Why then should my out- 
ward man impose upon another’s an obligation of 
respect, save upon the ground that we are internally 
one? The other man may be outwardly my superi- 
or. His physical power may be greatly superior to 
mine. Why then should not this superiority of his 
warrant him to appropriate my goods? Evidently 
for no other reason than that his outward gain in 
this way would be his spiritual loss, or that the out- 
ward injury done me, would be an inward injury 
done himself. If this were not the exclusive ground 
of the moral law, namely, the spiritual unity of its 
subjects, or their unity in God, then that law would 
also embrace our relations to the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms. For if the mere fact of another’s out- 
ward distinction from me placed me under an obliga- 
tion to respect his freedom, then, inasmuch as the 
horse is outwardly more distinct from me than my 
fellow-man, I should incur even a greater moral ecul- 
pability in reducing the horse to my subjection, than 
I should in reducing my fellow man. 

Such being the ground of the law, namely, the 
essential unity of its subjects, a unity which necessi- 
tates their formal diversity, it is bound to assume 
two aspects, a spirit and a letter, or an interna] as- 
pect and an external one. The former regards the 
subject as he appears in the divine sight, or as one 
with every other subject, and declares love to be the 
appropriate sentiment or bond of the relation. The 
latter regards him as he appears in his own sight, 
or as different from every other subject, and accord- 
ingly makes justice the appropriate sentiment or bond 
of the relation. 

But now as love is a purely active sentiment, and 
justice is a purely negative one, it is evident that 
ho one can truly fulfil the law by simply obeying 
ts letter, or unless he fuifil it spiritually. He may 
he perfectly blameless in the letter of the law, or 
may be guided by the strictest justice in all his deal- 
ngs with others, and yet if he lack love to others, he 
fails utterly in his spiritual obedience. For the let- 
‘er of the law, or what is the same thing, the senti- 
ment of justice, contemplates its subject only in a 
Segative relation with others—not as doing well, but 
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8 principle of self-love, as 
from that of benevolence. Hence no one can fulfil the 
righteousness of the law, anless he fulfil it spiritual- 
ly, unless he have Jove to others in his heart. Aad if 
he have this he fulfils it perfectly, even though he 
should have greatly failed in the obedience of the let- 
ter 








Let us exemplify what we have said by reference 
to some special case, which may throw light upon the 
main question in dispute. 

The moral law as it stands exhibited in our institu- 
tions, gives me an absolute property in the fruits of 
my labor, or my inherited capital. My watch is one 
of these fruits. Accordingly the law names the for- 
cible abstraction of this watch, theft, and attaches 
heavy penalties to it. Now suppose I should waive 
my legal right to this watch in favor of A. E. F., 
and freely make it over to him. Would he consider 
himself a thief for taking it? No! anfl why not? 
Because in thus taking the watch, he had not viola- 
ted the law. The law does not make it felony to 
take my watch with my own consent, but only against 
my consent. It was given only for my protection 
against those with whom I should be unwilling to 
share my property, and by no means for the purpose 
of excluding those with whom I should be willing to 
share it. It merely affirms my individual freedom 
or sacredness. As long as this freedom is respected, 
or left inviolate, it therefore utters no condemnation. 
If then, being in relations of cordial love or friendship 
with A. E. F., I say to him, “ let all outward differ- 
ence or enmity between us cease, and mine hence- 
forth become thine,” could the law iuhibit his freest 
appropriation of my goods, or properly stigmatize 
such appropriation as theft? Assuredly not. Our 
spiritual accord would have utterly superseded our 
natural discord, banishing it forever out of mind. 
Our outward relations of difference would have been 
swallowed up in our inward relation of unity, and 
the law, consequently, of these outward relations 
would have ceased, not by violence, but by exhaustion 
or fulfilmeot. For the letter of the law exists only by 
virtue of my unwillingness to identify my interests 
with those of my neighbor, only so long as I am un- 
conscious of my interior unity with him. The mo- 
ment I feel this interior unity with him, or come 
into spiritual relations with him, the outward law 
perishes of its own momentum, or as failing any lon- 
ger to express the relation between us. Thus far 
from violating the old or literal relation between us, 
our new or spiritual relation “ magnifies and makes 
it honorable.” For our interior affection for each 
other implies the most perfect external deference, im- 
plies that each perfectly respects the other’s freedom 
or individuality, and takes whatever he does take, not 
against, but purely in accordance with, the other’s 
will. In this state of things,a state of cordial or 
interior friendship between man and man, it is plain 
to see that theft would be utterly impossible, because 
all those imperfect relations between men would have 
ceased, which now render it possible. 

From this example, then, A. E. F. may see that 
what under a legal, or merely external relation of the 
parties, would be an act of theft, namely the appro- 
priation of another’s goods, ceases to be so under a 
higher or spiritual relation. Now let us apply the 
light we have got to the case in hand, or to the re- 
moval of the difference between A. E. F. and myself 
in respect to the sexual relations. ; 


I believe that the human race will yet attain an 
elevation, which will allow man and woman to dis- 
pense with every merely outward or legal claim to 
each other’s affections,and to assert an exclusively 
private claim, or a claim based upon paramount in- 
dividual worth. I suppose the time will come when 
both man and woman will reject an enforced hom- 
age, a homage enforced by the danger of public igno- 
miny ; a time when they will utterly loathe an af- 
fection which is unwillingly rendered. In short, I 
presume a day will come when the sexual relations 
will be regulated in every case by the private will 
of the parties ; when the reciprocal affection of a man 
and a woman will furnish the sole and sufficient 
sanction of their material converse, and when, accord- 
ingly, their present purely outward and voluntary rela- 
tions, will universally give place to inward and sponta- 
neous ones. 

Now suppose this divine time to have come, when 
the obligation to sexual commerce between man and 
woman will be derived exclusively from their own un- 
forced affections, and not from any past act or prom- 
ise on either side ; then clearly an entirely new law 
or sentiment of the sexual relations will have been 
generated. For the public sentiment or law of society 
is only the aggregate of its private sentiment, and 
where the latter is of the character I have described, 
the former must therefore intallibly fast conform to it. 
The public sentiment, then, or law, of that tume in 
regard to the sexual relations, will declare the entire 
freedom of every man or woman to follow the bent of 
their private affections, will justify every alliance sanc- 
tioned by these affections, and condemn every alliance 
not sanctioned by them. ‘Thus, if a man’s or woman’s 
affections bind them to an exclusive alliance all their 
days, the law will approve. If, on the contrary, they 
lead the subject to a varied alliance, the law will equally 
approve. For what the law cares to guard, is only ite 
subject’s internal freedom, or individuality, and every 
material relation however opposite to any other, which 
expresses this freedom, will therefore enjoy its full and 
cordial ratification. 


ARIBUN GBR: 
THE HARBINGER. 
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‘man to be undera varied sexual tie, could we, in that 
charge adultery on him? By to means, for the 
obvious reason that he has never stood in that public 
or legal relation to any one else, which exclusively 
generates adultery, or renders it possible. Society has 
never made him the exclusive property of any one wo- 
man; all the property, which any woman can claim in 
him, has been the gift of his free or unforced affection ; 
and it is the prerogative of this affection therefore to 
decide in every instance, whether the gift shall be ex- 
elusive or not. Before he can commit adultery, either 
he or his partner in the offence must be the legal prop- 


erty, guoad the sexual appetite, of some one else. For 
adultery is nothing else then the violation on my part 


of an exclusive property, which a certain man posses- 
ses in the person of a certain woman, or which a cer- 
tain woman possesses in my person; and thic posses- 
sion is altogether legally constituted,—depending upon 
an established law or usage of society. Remove this 
law, then, and you obvionsly remove the sin it engen- 
ders, for “ the strength of sin is the law,” and no one 
“ knows sin but by the law.” In other words, give us 
a society which will refuse to allow any man an exclu- 
sive property in the person of any woman, or a prop- 
erty which shall be irrespective of the continuance of 
the woman’s affections, and you give us a society 
which will utterly exclude adultery and all its kindred 
efilements. Surely, this is clear enough. 

T have now laid bare the sophism with which A. E. 
F. sets out, and which vitiates more or less every sub- 
sequent word he writes. The correction of his re- 
maining statements consequently will be comparatively 
easy, but my limits forbid me to enter upon it this 
week. Y.@. 


















For the Harbinger. 
The “ Liberal Christians,” 

Messrs. Epirors:—Use this caption, or reject it, 
as you please. [intend no sarcastic or skeptical criti- 
cism by it. I owe too much to what is called Lib- 
eral Christianity, and especially to the teaching and 
influence of such men as Dr. Cuannine, I have ob- 
served too much, how necessary are the phases of Lib- 
eralism and Rationalism, in some way or phase, in 
preparation for a yet broader, deeper, more inspiring 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Iam yet connect- 
ed, in practical sympathy, asin my present labor with 
the movement party, in the most liberal of the denom- 
inations. But I have passed out of all isms and all 
taste for them. Allow me, then, in a spirit which 
seeks to do justice to the last form of denomination- 
alism, asit may be called, to discourse a little of its 
inevitable tendency to absorption in the study and pur- 
suit of thorough social reform. 

I have personally attended some of the late Unita- 
rian and Universalist conventions, and have carefully 
examined the reports of those that I have not attend- 
ed. In these denominational conventions I observe 
three orders of minds, so different in taste, aim, thought, 
tendency, that they cannot long cohere. Asit is, they 
are connected, practically, by a very weak and flimsy 
tie. 

First, there are those, in these denominations,—men 
of great ability and influence, too,—who still cling to 
the old sectarian ground. They profess to be not ultra 
sectarian, indeed ; not sectarian ina bad sense. Still, 
they are so wedded to the denomination they have so 
long cherished and lived in, perhaps fathered, that 
they see everything through it ;,everything as its ap- 
pendage. It is their leading desire and aim to spread 
the peculiar doctrines of their sect. Whatever else 
they admit is altogether subservient to this. They 
have resisted, and still jealously resist all reforms at 
the outset. But as any one reform grows into and 
moulds the moral sense of the people, they yield it re- 
luctant consent. They will adopt it perhaps, but stil] 
jealously resist itstaking the lead of fixed denomina- 
tional action and propagation. They admit the Re- 
forms, only as an absolute necessity. They are never 
found leading or encouraging them at the outset. They 
will put anearly veto on them, if possible. But if pop- 
ular opinion reverse their veto, they will yield a reluc- 
tant consent, rather than peril their influence by too 
determined opposition. Many of them are earnest, 
pious, devoted men, pursuing exactly what seems to 
them the greatest and most important work. I do not 
question that. But look at these men, as they stand, 
trying still to hold together and lead off their “liberal” 
sects, They are the last hope of sectarism. With 
their voice and influence, it will die out. The present 
denominations are already crumbling into dust,—for 
there are no fragments large enough to be spoken of 
The present majority, indeed, to say nothing of the 
in-coming power and influence, are no longer of this 
order. 

The most striking feature of these conventions, just 
so far as they have been large, and free, and earnest, 
is the tendency to extreme Individualism. 


great body of these denominations,—the rank and 
file,—if you please. These are getting sick of the 
leastsavor of sectarianism. They disavow it alto- 
gether. They are the thorough-going Protestants. 
They eschew either fellowship or exclusion on any 
doctrinal basis. They admit the largest liberty of 
thought and speech. They care little for the denomi- 
national name or action,—ne farther than as a mere 
matter of convenience. Aman musi belong some- 
where, and they only allow the name that admits the 
greatest freedom. These, too, area little shy of the 
Reforms, but not trom the motives of the first class. 
They do not oppose them,—perhaps warmly advocate 
some of them. Bat the fundamental! position of their 
Theology and Religion is Individual Salvation through 





This ten- 
dency marks the second class I shall speak of,—the 
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ndividual Morality. Socin| reforms are very well, 
some. of them excellent, but there is great danger, 
these think, that they will* absorb and destroy this 
sense of individual responsibility and aceountability. 
They distrust combination for the purpose of reform- 
ing, for doing as much as for holding up a certain be- 
lief. And they as jealously watch the one, as the 
other. They have no idea of the Church as anything 
that can be organized in social form and productive 
action oneaith. So they believe neither in Orthodoxy, 
or fellowship in belief,—nor in Ortho-prazy, or fellow- 
ship in action, in life. Leta man work out his own 
thought, and perfect his own heart and soul, and se- 
eure his own salvation according to his own concep- 
tion of it. Then, if there is anything left free of him, 
or in him, let him give it to humanity. Reform indi- 
viduals, is their maxim, and social reform will take 
care of itself. It isasif, in a raging epidemic, a class 
of professed physicians should oppose or stoutly ques- 
tion the possibility or expediency of discovering or re- 
moving the common causes of the disease, in bad air, 
generaluncleanliness, poor or deficient food, &c.,— 
and as stoutly urge that the only way to get rid of the 
contagion is to cure, as fast as possible, the individual 
cases of disease! And this idea of human salvation 
by strict individual morality, is, as far as I have ob- 
served, the great pervading idea maintained at these 
conventions. This Individualism is fast throwing De- 
nominationalism into the shade. Perhaps we ought to 
thank it for that, But we must more cordially thank 
such men as Dr. Busunext, who are earnestly showing 
the narrowness and inefficiency of this extremely sel- 
Jish view and tendency. 

But there is one favorite topic, often on the lips of 
speakers from both these classes, which indicates how 
nearly, after all, they occupy the same ground. It is 
not merely this negative criticism of Associative Re- 
form in which they agree 
of man’s industrial activity. It is, in short, an at- 
tempt to preach down the passion for Wealth,—which 
the moralists of some thousands of years have suc- 
ceeded in repressing about as much as the rock-strata 
at Niagara have held back its ever-rolling torrents. 
They see men sinking heart, soul and life in the eager 
pursuit of wealth. Butinstead of inquiring whether 
the evil may not be in the false method of this pursuit, 
they conclude that it is in itself wrong, from whence it 
follows that the object sought is base and evil. They 
preach down worldliness and selfish money getting,— 
but give us no intimation that this ineradicable passion 
for Luxury is anything but a curse to man. They of- 
fer no hint that it might possibly be made a blessing to 
humanity, and was implanted in human nature as es- 
sentially good. ‘They trace the passion for wealth 
back to the passion for luxury, and advise fora cure the 
old-fashioned, homely virtues of Frugality, Economy, 
and a strict curb over the more generous, social, active 
impulses, which impel men to seek the life of social 
play, out of the monotony of solitary work. Restrain 
your desires, cut down your wants, deny your tastes, 
is their sovereign specific ‘for this world mania for 
wealth. But visit the mansions of these preachers of 
Self-repression and rigid economy. Do yon find them 
living on bread and water, or walking on bare floors, 
or setting the example that they, of all others, should 
set, if it isonly by voluntary poverty that men are to 
be saved? Nay,—TI should rather shrink from attempt- 
ing the contrast between their comfortable houses and 
harmless little indulgences, and the humble homes and 
hard toil, and scanty relaxation of those whom they 
so earnestly caution against too great love of wealth! 
Let that go. Suppose that all who disclaim and preach 
down the passion for Wealth and Luxury were the 
most noted exemplars, in all things, of their own doc- 
trine. Could they save the community from the great 
sins and evils of money-seeking? Would they turn 
Commercial! Civilization, and what has been well call- 
ed Commercial Christianity into a better social order ? 
If one of these preachers should see a torrent slowly 
working its way through a channel in which it would 
surely flood his own house, would he think it wise to 
chide the element for its downward tendency and 
earthly attraction, and regard this as the curse and 
evil, doing nothing to divert the torrent, by a different 
course, to a field which it might nourish and enrich ? 
Yet this would be quite as wise as his attempt to curb 
that love of Laxury which is the main-spring of man’s 
physical activity. Rather let him seek the means by 
which it shal! be elevated from a selfish and degrading 
to a noble and exalting passion, furthering the great 
end of social harmony and human welfare. 

Of the third class, not yet wholly excluded from the 
precincts of nominal sectism, (denomination-alism,) 
small, but earnest, and rapidly increasing,—of the So- 
cial Reformers in our pulpits, and churches, and re- 
ligious conventions, I have no space to speak at pres- 
ent. They deserve a hearing by themselves. 
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For the Harbinger. 
Social Reformers, 


Messrs. Eprrors: 

A word or two on the third class of minds compo- 
sing our more liberal denominations, the Social Re- 
formers in our pulpits, churches, religious conventions, 
and conference-. This class is yet small, perhaps, 
compared with the others before described as the sect- 
ists and the individual-ists) Our Reformers in the 
liberal churches are about as weary of selfish Individ- 
ualism, as they are of narrow sectism. They des- 
pair of both. They agree on the necessity of a social 
gospel, or a social application of the gospel. They 
feel the absurdity of preaching, “ Love your enemies,” 
from the pulpit, while the Nativn proclaims that Love 
to its enemes is treason to itself, while the justice and 
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propriety of any particular war is deemed & subjec 
wholly outside of the preacher's tae: “They 
fee! the absurdity of formally proclaiming the law of 
Christian love and Haman Brotherhood in a society 
which is daily schooling men under the practical, con- 
trolling tuition of selfishness, fraud, overreaching, ruin- 
ous competition, and perhaps oppression and slavery 
into the bargain. Men whose active business train- 
ing must be in the world’s school of sin, cannot easily 
be brought into the schoo! of Christian philanthropy. 
A man cannot live and work in a corrupt and deadly 
atmosphere without being poisoned by it, though he 
may spend one day in seven in reading the best works 
on Physiology, and studying out the (abstract) laws of 
health. Thus are Reformers perceiving that certain 
terrible evils are so thoroughly social in their nature, 
that they can only be removed by social codperation, 
undertake to make men be then Christians, by engag- 
ing them heartily in the various movements towards 








Social harmony, and the practical establishment of a 
true Human Brotherhood on Earth. They say, here 
you are all suffering under a physical and moral pesti- 
lence. Society agrees in su taining certain customs 
and laws which generate and perpetuate disease and 
pain in the body, prejudice and darkness in the mind, 
selfishness und bitreroess in the heart, fraud and op- 
pression, hypocrisy and all sin in the inmost soul 
Now we agree that you must be individually convin- 
ced of these Social evils permitted by common consent, 
before you can be induced to act in removing them 
And to do this is our first aim, But we do not agree 
with those who tell you that you must, or can, rid 
yourselves, individually, of the effect of this bad social 
atmosphere. You must combine to purify it, and bring 
about a better order of things, as inevitably as you 
must combine to purify a city, or build a hospital. 
The Peace, Anti-slavery, Temperance and other re- 
forms, have grown out of this recognized necessity for 
combined action against evils that were loudly enough 
condemned by individuals here and there, but which 
could only be removed by combination. So far as 
these reforms have succeeded, it has been through the 
principle of associated action. So far as they have 
failed, it has been through the want of a true working 
union. The Social Reformers are fast gaining ground 
in our liberal churches, as I believe they also are, in one 
form or another, among those who still claim the name 
of Orthodoxy. One will soon find, at our Conventions 
and Conferences, that they are the only inspired and 
inspiring speakers. They have a great idea at heart, 
the basis of a new churgh, a right-dowg church, 
which shall associate men together in the practise of 
what the pulpit teaches them should be. They are 
taking a deeper and deeper hold of our churches, and 
of the public heart. Every day I hear some new indi- 
cation of the progress of this new view of preaching 
and church-fellowship. One day it is the dedication 
of a “ Church of Humanity,” in some humble country 
town. Again, it is the formation of a society for the 
“study and practise of Christianity.” Or it is the 
abandonment of the old creed and covenant for union 
on the twofold law of love, Divine or Human, laid down 
by Christ. Or it is the attempt to carry out in a reli- 
gious circle some forms of mutual protection and insu- 
rance against the common ills of life. Or it is seen in 
the great multitude of able and eloquent Reform Ser- 
mons that are every year scattered far and wide from 
the press. Everywhere people are getting tired of the 
old doctrinal, and secure-your-own-individual-salva- 
tion preaching, and asking for practical and social re- 
form preaching. If those societies already united on 
this basis, or those preachers and lecturers who aim at 
nothing less than a Christian Society, could but form 
and carry out a definite plan of composite union and 
combined action, I think we should all be surprised at 
what has already been efiected on the Christian Re- 
form ground. 

Why cannot this be done? Why cannot a new 
Religious Movement and Organization answer to the 
loud and earnest cry for a church worthy of Christ’s 
love and labor for man? It can only be done when 
our Reformers, in the pulpit and out, will admit the 
element of Science as necessary to the social estab- 
lishment of Christian principles. Each partial reform 
has been urged under a magnified and exaggerated 
aspect, as if it filled the whole sphere of human duty 
on the one hand, er human sin and suffering on the 
other. Reformers can only come to a common under- 
standing and effective coéperation by admitting that 
God, in creating man and endowing hin with a social 
nature, must have ordained certain great principles 
and laws as the basis of a true human Society. Civ- 
ilization, as we see it, is not the Christian society, 
they all admit. And why not? Every attentive ob- 
server answers: mainly because wealth is not pro- 
duced, distributed and consumed, according to God's 
laws of Justice, Health, and Social harmony and well- 
being. There must be a constitution of society possi- 
ble, which shall do justice to all, enable each man to 
do justice to himself, and then make him the greatest 
benefactor to Society, as Society is his protector against 
wantand suffering. God does every thing by law. 
His creation is a perfect system of dependencies and 
harmonies, the knowledge of which constitutes all sci- 
ence. A perfect harmonious Society must be a per- 
fectly systematic Society. The higher and sweeter 
the harmony, the more perfect the system, the nobler 
the Science, or the study of it. The Science of Social 
Harmony ,—the studying out the Constitution and laws 
which the Creator must have pre-ordained for the 
highest form of Society on earth, is the greatest, no- 
blest practical Science which has yet been presented 
to the human mind. Few Reformers yet admit its 
possibility, its necessity. Few see the impossibility of 
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tate of natural justice, without scientifically remot 
ing Society itself, But thie last, greavest truth of 
that relate to haman progress on this planet, is also 
making its way even into our pulpits. Many, for in- 
stance, see that the capitalist and the laborer cannot 
be preached into practical harmony and codperation, 
so long as the one is continually accasing the other 
of injostice, while neither knows exactly what justice 
is, or how their interests could be brought into work- 
ing harmony. Even those who admit the necessity 
of a science of Society, to complete Christ’ idea of a 
perfectly harmonious ecodperation are not agreed on 
some of its fundamental principles. One of these must 
be the rights of Capital ; but I have met some brethren 
in the Social Reform moyement on religious grounds, 
who deny that Capital is entitled to any share of the 
product of its co-operation with Labor. ‘Their idea 
of the Christian and true Social law would require one 
man to give in his farm, and another his year’s earn- 
ings of a thousand dollars in cash to an association, 
and receive no dividend whatever on these contribu- 
tions. They should stand on the same footing -with 
him who brings in nothing I do not agree with 
this view ; nor can [ see how Christian principle, any 
more than obvious justice and exact seience itselt, can 
But this is only the greater 
reason for having the question thoroughly discussed 
till we can lay down definitely the great principles 
and laws which must gov <rn the*truly Christian— tru- 
ly Human Society. The day is coming when preach- 
ers will present the great questions of Social Justice 
and Economy, hearers discuss them, churches and 
conferences debate the method of their practical ful- 
filment, and, as I am reading the signs of the times, 
particularly in some of our more liberal religious bod- 
ies, that day is not far distant. H* 


justify their position. 


Translated for the Harbinger from the Democratie Pacifique. 
A Solution of the Question of Credit. 

Our method is this: 

The State is every body, it is all France, both men 
and things. 

When the State guaranties any value, it isall France, 
both men and things, that guaranties it. 

The surest guaranty, therefore, is that of the State ; 
for, whatever may be the guaranty of one or several 
individuals, it is evident that the guaranty of the State, 
that is to say, of all the individuals collectively, is as 
much superior to it as the whole is superior to the part. 

Whence springs the contempt generally shown for 
the guaranty of the State ? 

It springs from a fatal confusion ; people confound 
the State with the Government, and this confusion has 
been and will long be the most powerful obstacle to 
any grand reform of credit. 

We cannot too often repeat it, the State is not the 
Government ; the State is immutable, it never changes, 
whereas Governments are continually changing. 

The Government, like a simple private individual, 
may borrow on the eredit of the State, but it may not 
usurp or exploit that credit. 

The function of the credit of the State, then, should 
be perfectly independent of the Government. 

Now, once admitting that the Government 1s not the 
State, and that credit belongs to the State alone, it 
becomes easy to conceive of the creation of a Bank of 
the State. 

And when men shall be once penetrated with the 
idea that Government, subject, like individuals, to the 
laws of the Bank of the State, cannot create valnes on 
its own account, and that it is obliged to borrow them, 
they will uot be slow to recognize the superiority of the 
credit of the State. 

It will soon be admitted that the State is the source 
of all credit, since the State is everybody. 

On what condition should the State, then, being the 
source of all credit, operate its distribution ? 

On the sole and only condition of never making 
loans, unless in exchange for a certain security. 

This principle is the general law without exception. 

If the State derogates from it, it loses its credit. 

This being established, 

How can the State, the source of credit, effect the 
distribution of that credit? 

We answ-r, in this way : 

Let there be established at Paris, the seat of Gov- 
ernment. a central Bank ; 

In each department let a Bank auxiliary to the cen- 
tral Bank, be established ; 

In the chief places of the arrondissements, and final- 
ly in the chief places of the cantons, let there be sub- 
auxiliary banks. 

The State shall havea unitary sign of exchange, 
which shall be the same in all the banks of the State. 

But this unitary sign of exchange must not be put in 
circulation unless against the security of a value greater 
than the sign of exchange issued. 

So that every time that a bill of this unitary sign of 
exchange is put in circulation, the State, that is to say 
all the citizens, is guarantied by a superior value. 

Let us take some examples. 

Does a producer want a unitary sign of exchange ? 

He deposits at the entrepot of the “ Communal 
Agencies” the product upon which he wants to bor- 
row, and he receives a receipt bearing, as we have in- 
dicated, the estimate of the jury of appraisal. 

He will carry this receipt to the Bank of the State, 
which will give him, on the strength of this security, 
its unitary siga of exchange to an amount correspond- 
ing with that fixed by the appraisers of the Communal 
Agency. 

Consequence: Every producer will be able to re- 
ceive a cunsiderable and immediate advance upon the 
consigament of his products. 


itles of real estate to the | 
State, and, after it has been estimated bya 
the Bank of the State will lend him half or 
of the value of his immovable property. 


Consequence: Every proprietor of real estate may| producer ; let it produce, and then it shall have a righ, 


freely borrow on his property. willie 

This facility, based upon liberty, has all the advan- 
tages of the Bank of hypothecation without one of its 
vices ; it has moreover the merit of symplicity. 

Third Example. 

A capitalist, holding securities in the shape of coup- 
ons of rent, treasury notes, factory shares, shares in 
railroads or canals, wants to procure a unitary sign of 
exehange, he carries his titles to the Bank of the 
State, which, on the advice of a jury of appraisal, makes 
an advance of one half or two thirds on the security of 
the titles.* 

The Bank may also discount commercial notes, like 
the Bank of France, if such values still remain in cir- 
culation, 

By means of this security, whenever a bill of the 
Bank of the State is found in circulation, men will 
know that it has been issued only on the security of a 
certain apprised value which exceeds the bill itself. 

This Bank of the State might well be called a gen- 
eral mont-de-piété of all non-circulable values, on the 
deposit of which receipts would be paid out, called 
bills of the Bank of State. Now, who can not con- 
ceive that such a bank system offers all the guaranties 
which are desirable. 

From its application would flow several advanta- 
ges. 

Instead of making an arbitrary emission not based 
upon real wants, as was done under the old revolution 
by the assignats, or as the promoters of a certain im- 
movable bank forcibly applied to all the properties in 
France would do, this bill of the Bank of the State 
would only circulate in the proportion of actual wants; 
for the borrower would be obliged to pay an annual 
interest to the Bank of the State in depositing a supe- 
rior security. 

It is evident that he will not borrow just to put bills 
in his pocket-book ; he will only borrow when he has 
need. 

Now, the need of a paper is the only legitimate 
cause of its emission, and the only guaranty against its 
depreciation. 

This sign of exchange, this bill of the Bank of the 
State, will obtain the general confidence, even that of 
the most obstinate and suspicious peasant, for by the 
establishment of an auxiliary to the Bank of the State 
in the chief places of the canton, he will soon under- 
stand its mechanism ; he will soon see that, inasmuch 
as the State, that isto say every body, 1eceives a 
pledge exceeding the amount of the bills put in circula- 
tion, it results that it is no longer the State which gives 
credit and risks loss, since, on the contrary, it is the 
borrower who credits the State in securing it by a larger 
amount. 

Now, when he shall be persuaded that there is not 
at Paris, at the great city, an arbitrary manufactory of 
paper money, issued without guaranty ; when he shall 
see that all as wellas he are required to deposit a 
larger value, (and all this he will see by the function of 
the bank of the canton,) then he will have but one 
wish, namely, to have as much of it as possible. 

The most active cause of the distrust of the coun- 
trymen for paper money, springs from his distance from 
the banks. Not seeing them operate, and having a 
respectful fear for every thing that looks like a signa- 
ture, he holds himself upon his reserve, he is afraid. 

But he would no longer abstain, if the things passed 
under his own eyes. 

It remains to speak of the important question of In- 
terest. 

The State, putting its bills in circulation only when 
secured by a superior value, would only effect this 
emission by means of an interest of three per cent. per 
annum. 

Now, this interest takes the place of the present 
impost. 

With this impust of three per cent. per annum on 
the circulation of the unitary sign of exchange, the 
State can reap iunmense receipts, say thirty millions 
for every billion issued. It is easily comprehended 
that these receipts will amount to several hundreds of 
millions ; and these enormous receipts, added to those 
not less enormous, which will result from the commis- 
sions levied by the State upon the sale of products by 
the institution of the communal agencies, will consti- 
tute for the State the most formidable budget of re- 
ceipts ever known; and these brilliant receipts will 
allow the suppression of the impost, or tax on real es- 
tate, of the customs, and in short of all these obstacles 
to circulation. 

Now, by the institution, on the one hand, of Com- 
munal Agencies, based on the reciprocal exchange of 
products by the intervention of receipts ; 

And, on the other, by the organization of the unitary 
Bank of the State, we take from capital the two suc- 
tion-pumps, the two cupping-glasses of speculation, 
viz.: monopolies and usury. 

Now, suppress the cupping-glass,and you suppress 
the suction. 

Is this saying that we desire the death of capital, the 
abolition of property, and that what we say will kill 
them, as the famous Proudhon has so picturesquely 
said? 

No, thank heaven! we do not wish the death of the 
sinner, we wish his amendment. 





* Producers, proprietors, §c., may withdraw their pledges at any time, 


' by reimbursing the bills to the Bank 
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whether to an interest, or to a share of profits ; bu », 
want real services and we want no more of monopoiy 
stock-jobbing, or usury. “ : 

Every body knows to-day that, in commerce ang j, 
banking, capital produces nothing ; itis a feudal ba), 
on who, mounted on horse-back on the high-way 4 
circulation, levies on every producer and on eVEFY con, 
sumer a tribute, not in proportion to the wealth of ih. 
victim, but in proportion to his feebleness and poveny 

Yes, we repeat it: To capital, a fixed interest, o 
share in the profits ; but only on condition that it shal 
be productive, only on condition that it shal! fertiling 
industry and vgriculture ; if not, let it have no tribyt, 

In another article, we will show how we Conceive 
the possibility of obtaining the capital, and of sey, 
the investment with a fixed and limited interest or 4, 
eventual share in the profits, 

By means of another unitary institution of the State. 

Fravoots Corener, 
Manufacturer at Lyons, 
International Art-Union, 

We have received from Messrs: Govrt, Viserr and 
Co. the prospectus of a new institution under this title 
designed “for the promotion of the taste for the fine 
arts in the United States.” The plan by which this 
desirable object is proposed to be carried out, is, iy 
some respects, original, and altogether well calculated 
to achieve the end proposed. The leading features of 
the plan may be thussummed up: The price of syb. 
scription is $5 per annum. The funds, thus obtained, 
are to be devoted, 1. To the production of a magni- 
ficent engraving in the highest style of art, of which 
every member receives one copy,and which will }. 
equal in value to the price of subscription. (The print 
for 1849 is a fine mezzotint of Dubufe’s painting of 
“The Prayer.”) 2. To the purchase of paintings, 
drawings, pastels. statuary, &e., &c., which are to be 
annually distributed by lot to the subscribers. 3. A 
sufficient sum wil] be annually set apart to send one 
American Artist to Europe, to study for a period of 
two years in the best schools. 4. To the purchase of 
valuable national publications, illustrating the history 
or scenery of the United States,—also to be distributed 
by lot to the subscribers. 5. The International Ar. 
Union has established a permanent tree gallery, sup. 
plied with valuable pictures, &c., by the best artists of 
Europe. 6. The gallery is devoted on Mondays ex. 
clusively for the study of artists. 

We like this movement, and cheerfully give it the 
benefit of our columns, because we are not only the 
advocates of every thing caleulated to extend a tase 
for the fine arts, but because we see in the establish. 
ment of the International Art-Union a powerful move- 
ment to break down those false and conventional bar- 
riers of national prejudice, which have ever been the 
worst curse of art, as well as of science, religion, and 
every other human interest. 

We learn that the Free Gallery of the International 
Art-Union will be opened at 289 Broadway, corner of 
Reade-street,on Monday, the 11th inst., at which time 
and place the subscription books of the new institution 
will be opened. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 

Aw Inptan Scuoor is in active and highly succes 
see in Onondaga County. The Syracuse Star of 

riday, has a lengthened article on the subject, from 
which we make the following extracts : 

In the winter of 1846 a few individuals called a publit 
meeting in Syracuse to adopt measures for establishing 
a School among the Onondaga Indians. The subject wa 
referred to the Legislature, which not only granted the 
prayer of the petitioners, but extended it to other Indian 
settlements in the State. 

A School-house was erected the following Summer © 
the Onondaga, Cattaraugus and “t. Regis Reservation’ 
and schools commenced in them for the instruction of Iv- 
dian children, At Onondaga the school has been contil- 
ued without interruption, and with the most gratifying 
results. The services of Rev. Rosman Ingalls, for seve 
years a devoted and faithful Missionary at Onondaga aud 
Oneida, were secured. 

The record shows that an average of €1 have attended 
108 days during the term, and that the average monthly 
attendance is 40. If all upou the roll could be induced 
attend the school regularly, the main difficulty would se 
be overcome; yet the improvement in this respect is * 
evident that we may reasonably hope for a model s¢b 
in regard to attendance. 

Geography was introduced last June, and with marked 
success, The children, as well as their parents, seem ' 
comprehend the design of maps with great facility, 30 
are much pleased with acquiring the knowledge of 
country. 

In Penmanship and Drawing, as well as Vocal Must, 
the Indian pupils manifest very great proficiency; »! 
during the past Summer a neat Church has been e 
near tue school-house, of ample dimensions to accomm 
date 50) individuals, With the means of education 34 
the influence of religion already secured to them, says ‘ 
Star, may we not hope that the once proud and pow 
ful Onondagas, the first nation among the Iroquois, wis 
attain great excellence in their social condition? 


Neoro Mixsrrets.--There are now three or four ¢™ 
panies of Negro Minustrels in full blast in this city,9”4 
they all, we believe, are drawing full houses, and mati" 
lots of money. This is an unmistakable indication th* 
buffoonery and broad fun are not exeeptionable endo” 
ments of individuals, but are genera’ attributes of hum 
nature. People will always give a great deal more to ™ 
amus:d than to be instructed or rdieet und this is the 
reason why half a dozen men with black faces, banjoes*” 
short pantalettes can make five times as much money ® 
an Italian Opera, with splendid choruses, orchestra, 9” 
company of great artista. 


SuP«Rorecation.—When Rev. Mr. Burchard, the gt 
revivalist, (writes a Boston correspondent,) was @ Yo" 
man, he was a hard nut. (ne town-meeting caucus: 
was pushing some motion through, steam-engine fash! 
when the town clerk incumbent, belongirg to the oP?” 
site faction, arose and interrupted him with, “ Bure 
you're making an ass of yourself!” 

Mi Am I?” ee Burebard, “AmI? Wal, re 
n you ever could do, for the Almi t agood 
the start of you!” , —e 
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5 60 « year, and a total for the 2, 
te eae heen 6 cents per week, making $3 12 per 
. Total for cigars and tobacco, per year, $37,42)— 
fear. citizens of Cleveland. ‘The cigars and tobacco 
cost almost, if not quite, as much as the flour consumed 
in our city. There are several individuals who pay not 
jess than $100 a year for cigars; at $5 per barrel this 
would purchase 2:) barrels of flour, equal to the supply of 
four families, or 20 persons with the staple of life. And 
all of this $37,000 is paid for an article injurious to the 
human system, and entirely unproductive of any good. 
The amount paid in the city of Cleveland for cigars 
and tobacco is fully equal to the amount of the State, 
County, Township and City tax. And if we included the 
amount paid for strong drink it amounts to more than 
the State, Coanty, Township and City taxes of the whole 
county, levied on the duplicate for the year 1848. There 
is no wisdom in these expenditures. There is folly rather. 
But men will have their own way, and do just‘as they 
Jease, and say that it is nobody’s business. ell,agreed ! 
Kevertheless the amount paid for two years in Cleve- 
land for cigars and tobacco and strong drinks, would pay 
the subseription of the city to the Cleveland and Colum- 
bus Railroad! which is only $2,010,000! But who cares, 
smoke and chew away—if you don’t some one else will. 
Never mind the expense, as long as itis paid for. People 
must live! —Cleveland True Democrat. 


SraaveD Mipst Prexty.—There never was a truer 
saying than that of Byron, that truth is stranger than 
fiction. What fictitious tale could be more incredible 
than the fact that a poor widow woman, in the midst of all 
abundance, all the benevolence of New York, should die 
of starvation! The woman we speak of, belonged to 
Long Island, but was brought to the City yor a 
week ago,in a very enfeebled condition Just before 
she died, she told the surgeon that her husband had 
been dead twelve years; that she had subs-quently lost 
her friends till all were gone, and she became entirely des- 
titute; and that for nearly two weeks before she was 
brought to the hospital, she had not tasted food. The 
coroner’s inque-t confirmed her statement. Poor creature ! 
in the midst of 400,000 peopleshe had no friend, no ac- 
quaintance! In the midstof luxury, wealth, waste, -he 
tasted no food. She was but 2ye.rsold. 4 


Horemie Mvurpers.—We learn from the Brandon 
(Miss,.) Republican that on the evening of the first inst, a 
horrible and brutal murder was committed on the Rail- 
road near Petrie’s Mill, in Hinds County, om two men by 
the names of Blake and Atway, by a Mr. Hughes. The 
circumstances are «s follows: Hughes was a contractor 
on the Railroad, and had employed Blake and Atway to 
work for him. For some provocation unknown, they 
took Hughes up, and after stripping and tying him, lashed 
him severely. After satisiying themselves in this manner, 
they left Hughes on the spot, as they supposed dead. 
Hughes, however, soon recovered, and, smarting under 
the lash, procured an axe, went to their lodgings, and 
murdered them both in their sleep. Hughesis now in the 
custody of the proper officers, and has confessed the bloody 
deed. 


AristocraTic AMuUsEMENTs.—One of the promising 
Upper Ten-dencies of our aristocratic amusement- 
seekers is rat-killing. For weeks beforehand, live rats 
are bought up at so mucha head, and thrown into acave 
until several hundreds of them are collected. Then, on a 
certain night, which is looked forward to with intense 
anxiety, and to which all other engagements are made to 
give pisce, these rats are placed in « large wooden bin, 
and a certain number of terriers turned loose upon them, 
while their owners and backers, stop watch in hand, and 
each provided with a cane te strike down any miserable 
T.t-wretch who may try to climb out, surround the bin, 
with the most intense and diabolical delight gleaming in 
every eye. Bets run high, and thousands change hands 
in a few minutes, upon the number of rats a dog is able 
to kill in a given number of seconds. 

Who would’nt have an aristocracy ?-- Tribune. 


Jevny Linp haga rival in the person of a Mademopi- 
selle Nissen. An English paper, speaking of her, says ;—- 
“This celebrated vocahst, who makes her first appearance 
on the English st +ge, on Thursday evening next,at Covent 
Garden, appears to have created the same sort of excite- 
ment in Italy, which Jenny Lind has done amongst us in 
England. Jt Pirata, an It lian journal devoted to mu- 
si¢ and the fine arts, thus speaks of her performance of 
“Norma” :—“ Last night’s performance will long dwell in 
the recoll-etion of the Bolognese. So exciting a scene 
has never been witnessed. Nissen’s Norma has wrought 
all Bologna into a perfect state of frenzy. To record the 
effec: and merits of either her acting or her singing would 
prove as vain as it would be a useless tisk. >uffice it to 
say she electrified her hearers ; so innumerable were the 
encores, and so multitudinous the recalls, increasing each 
time in enthusiasm, that they protracted the perform. 
ance more than an hour beyond the usual period. We 


oa her Amina, in L, Somnambula, with intense impa- 
lence, 


Gervan Speecnes anp Waitincs.—The Germans do 
hot like long discussions; they will write endless folios, 
and endure any amount of printed matter, unappalled by 
‘ize of volume, number of pages, or closeness of type; the 

est blue books would he thought nothing extraordi- 
hary; bat they will not tolerate, nor can they be brought 
to listen to a speech of any length, out of a lecture room. 
en minutes or a quarter of an hour is an exception ; one 
ofan hour's length is a phenomenon; one of two hours : 
Is fabulous ; and as to the feat of speaking for five hours , 
ronsecutively, whien was achieved not long since in the 
ouse of Commons, it is here not believed possible, or, if 
Credited on assuraneo too positive to doubt, ranked with 
zvPe-daneing and standing heels upwards on the point o: 
whet? or similar eccentric and useless performances to 

Hich humanity sometimes perverts its powers.— Berlin 

orrespondent of the Times. 


Tue Gouw Fever.—The owners of the ship Izaak Wal- 
n have received a letter from the caj tain, dated Mon- 
"ey, California, Sept. 14, in which he says—- 
dite _ embrace this opportunity to inform you of my 
- =, which is bad enough. All hands have left me 
ball Wo ; they will stay till the cargo is |.nded and the 
eae then they will go. Bouth mates will leave ina | 
am f ys, and then I will have only the two boys, and I | 
®arful that they will run. I have got all landed but 
is ona ;0n Monday I shall get off ballastif the weather 
store shi There sno helpto be got at any price. The | 
of m ip that sailed from here ten days ago took three | 
Tm men at $100 per month, 


their 


te 


men. TI have had a hard time in landin i ; 

be | g the cargo 

an eo trates boat load. If I can get it on shore I hall | 
@treight. Astor the ship, she will lay here for a 


Folee cua velosoe te eco are tcoat I now wear. 
I give and bequeath te each of my sister’s grandchildren 
one of the earthen pots onthe ES my wardrobe, finul- 

, 1 give and bequeath to my r aa the last token of 
the affection I have always felt for her, the brown jug at 
the head of my bed.” The disappointment of the lega- 
tees, when this strange wil! was read, may be easily imag- 
ined. The deceased was spoken of by all in a manner no 
way flattering to him, and his sister, in a fit of anger, gave 
the brown stone jug a kick, which broke it in pieces, 
wheh a complete stream of guineas poured out of it, and 
the general disappointment gave way to joy. Each hur- 
ried to examine his or her legacy, and the old black coat, 
the waistcoat, and the little earthen pots, were found 
equally well filled, the testator having only wished to 
cause an agreeable surprise. 

A man directed by will that certain candles, which he 
had made, filled with gunpowder, should be lighted and 
used at his funeral, gratifying himself with the idea of the 
mee produced by the explosion of each—N. Y. 

ar. 


THe Harvest Kicx Yer.-There is attorney practising 
in our courts, who attained great notoriety. among 
numerous other things, for bullying witnesses on the 
opposing sides of cases whenhe is concerned. As it 
would not be polite to give the full name right out, we 
will merely call him “ Wyke,” for short. There was a 
horse case—a v. ry colamon case npen our magistrate’s 
docket, trying before Esq.Snellbaker one day,.in whie': 
Wyke happened to be “fernenst” the horse. A slow and 


who, in a plain, straight-forward manner, made the other 
side of the case look rather blue. The plaintiff's attor- 
ney being through, Wyke commeneed a revular cross- 
examination, which was cut short in the following manner: 
“ Well, what do you know about a horse, You a horse 
doctor ?” said the barbarian, in his peculiar contemptuous 


horse doctor, but I know a good deal about the natur of 
the beast.” “ That means to say you know a horse from 
a jackass, when you seethem,” said Wyke, in the same 
style--looking knowingly at the Court, and glancing 
triumphantly around the crowd of spectators, with a 
telegr phie expression, which said,“ Now I’ve got him 
on the hip.” The intended victim gazing intently at his 
legal tormenter, drawled out—“ Oh, ye-as—jes so—I’d 
never take you for a horse !”— Exchange paper. 


A down-town merchant, who is not an ulira temperance 
man, and who, having heavy notes to take up just now, 
isa little perplexed with financial operations—went into 
a bank in Wall street on Wednesday, and presenting a 
cheque for one thousand dollars, began to figure on his 
bank book, while the teller was counting out the money. 

“How will you have this?” demanded the clerk, refer- 
ring of course to the denomination of bills large or small. 

he abstracted merchant looked up from his caleula- 
tions and replied— 

** Cold—cold,if you please, and without sugar.” 


Surewp.—A good joke is told of Horne Tooke, whom 

a Tories, in the House of Commons owe to crush, 
imposing upon him the humiliating task of beggin 
the Geate cardia on his knees. —e 

Tooke went on his knees, begged pardon for the offen- 
sive expression he had used, but in rising up, he knocked 
the dust off his knees, and exclaimed, loud enough to be 
heard over the whole house,—- 

“It is a dirty house after all!” 

oars of laughter followed this exclamation and the 
Tories saw clear enough that they had failed in their ob- 
ject. 

A Prater is a common nuisance, and as great a griev- 
ance to those that come near him, as a pewterer is to his 
neighbors. His discourse is like the braying of a mortar, 
the more impertinent, the more voluble and loud, as a 
pestal makes more noise when it is rung on the sides of a 
morter, than when it stamps downright, and hits upon the 
business. A dog that opens upon » wrong scent will do it 
oftener than one that never opens but upon a right. He 
is as long-winded as a ventiduct, that fills as fast as it 
empties ; or a trade-wind that blows one way for half a 
year together, and another as long as if it drew in its 
breath for six months, and blew it out again for six more. 
He has no mercy on any man’s ears or patience that he 
ean get within his sphere of activity, but tortures him, as 
they correct boys in Scotland, by pasha: their legs 
without remorse. He is like an earwig, when he gets 
within a man’sear, he is not easily to be got out again. 
He is a syren to himself, and has no way to escape ship- 
wreck but by having his mouth stopped instead of his 
ears. He plays with his tongue as a cat does with her 
tail, and is transported with the delight he gives himself 
of his own m \king.— Samuel Butler. 





He HAD HER THERE! —A very resectable looking lady 
step, ed into astore on Washington street, afew days ago, 
to buy a steel reticule! the clerk handed out a variety of 
sorts, sizes and prices, all of which the lady deliberately 
viewed, handled and commented upon; until at length 
having made her selection of a small one at $2 50, she 
gave the clerk a ten dollar note to deduct that amount; 
the clerk went to the desk, and returning, gave the lady 
her change; 

“ Why. here’s but two dollars and a half?” says she. 

“Exactly, madam,” re, lied the clerk. 

“ Well, but I gave you a ten dollar bill, sir!” 

“Precisely madam,” said the polite clerk. 

“This bag, is two dollars and a half, isit not?’ says 
the lady, holding forth the purchased reticule. 

“Two dollars and a half is the price, madam.” 

“Then why do you take out seven dollars and a half 
sir?” 

“Why madam, this reticule is two dollars anda half—” 

“ Very well sir,” says the lady. 


“And that one attached to your dress, beneath your | 


cardinal,’s five dollars more!” said the complaisant clerk, 
raising up the lady’s cardinal and canes, a very 
handsome steel bead reticule, there secreted. The lady 
became quite agitated, but the humane clerk assured her 
it was all perfectly right. 

“You don’t for a moment suppose, sir—” said the lady, 
in a low and husky voice, “that I intended—” 

“O! certainly not madam!” said the clerk. 

“0, it’s all right, madam, perfectly correct,” continued 
the clerk, 

“Good morning sir,” said the lady bowing and grin- 
ning a ghastly smile. 

“Good morning,’ responded the gentleman! 
bowing the lady safely off out of the premises. 
sketch this.— Boston Mail: 
me ist Roe TS. ae 
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ER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES of six concerts will be given onthe plan of for- 


de from eleven till two o’clock, 
various kinds of fancy work 


as re a 4 ce eee painting. paper work, copy ing 


tt ction will be members of the Union, in music, 
cal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 
. Nov, Tith, 1 nol 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGB. 
PROSPECTUS. 
HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 
Foreign Literature, (which wasfavorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as anu appears 
so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
our scope and gathering a greater and more atti ac- 
tive variety, are able so to increasethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms on loe- 
his keen political Commenta ies, highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa 
gacious Spectator, the sparkling Examimer, the judicious Athen- 
aum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazeite,the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
erver—these are intermixed with the Military ond Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, ins. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, make useo! the thunder of The Times. Weshall 
increaseour variety by importations from the continent of En 
roEt and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 









e steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into | 


our neighborhood, and ry tly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, an Diiicians, with all parts of the 


world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- | 
teiligent American to be informed of the condition and changes | 


of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

raphical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 


easy witness had been called to the stand by the plaintiff, | Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; ‘and. in gen- | 


eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read- 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire- 
ly negiecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of |eisure—it is still a stronger object 


tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 


M* WS ASD Se 22 Broad oR Tork Gener 
al Agent tor the Central ic Pharmacy at 


sic ,for the United States es gry | rms the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
handa. assortment ot wicines. incomplete 
sets, or ty single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Also. all pathic Books published in this countryend Eu- 
rope. tf 20 



















OVE IN : 
Y Victor Wemceeuhe” rises cea en pu blished 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
8.3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 

mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new fci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. Ro Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preterred. au 19 


LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Eatracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
SDITED by his nephew, William Henry Chenning—Com- 

prised in three volames of from four hundred and fifty to 

five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior lortraits of Dr Channing ap)ear 
in the volumes ; one irom a pointing }y Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part Firs’. —Parentage on: Birth—Boy hood—College Lite— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey 

Part Third— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Vhilosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Volitics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 
| Vublished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20) 111 Washington street, Boston. 


LIFE OF FO | * 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. . oe Rirerin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw; with an elegant engraved 
portrait. Price. $',00. Will be sent by mail This day pub- 
ished and forsale at : 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 9 Spruce Street. 
__ PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 
Lo leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 


and overbearing manner. “No I don’t pretend to be a | to make it attractive and usefulto their wives andchildren. We | books are now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en- 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- | 


trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 


informed family. We say indispensable, because in this day of | Next German S/eamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 


cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, “ by winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” b 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
leetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 


while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 


public taste. 
TERMS. 
The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 


twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad-| 


vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 


Toinsure regularity m mailing the work, orders should be | 


addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 
our copies for ° . . . $20 
Nine copies for . . . . 40 
Twelve copies for . ° ° . 50 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
ar bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
lars. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound,or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half ceats ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


POSTAGE. 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphlet, at four and a half cents. Bnt 
when sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. e 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is *‘ any printed publication, issued innumbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 


stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- | 


gence of passing events,” 
MONTHLY PARTS. 


For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up | 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great iy we in comparison with other | 
works, containing in each part double the matter of any of the | 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly pert is about | 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published gomety, each | 
yolume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives | 
in eighteen months. 

{iG- Published at six dollars a year, by 

nol8 E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the | 
American Public with a feithful view of ali the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present. | 


ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as- 

pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the | 
bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun, | 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without | 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay's 

on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 

voyages and travels—biography anJ hisiory —and unexception- | 
| able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
| also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this | 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, w ith original ar- | 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance | 

The same editorial pen,that of one of the Editors (familiar from | 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others. and constituted one of the most at 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme. 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra:.smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day. 
Teaus:—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa | 
year, always payable in advance. | 
” Agencies, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation allowed. Applications, with references, are in 
vited. 

To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 


| subscribers, and send us $/2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 





mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing about 
the 'stof January, and a larger room will be provided. 
_ As, however, the Quartett absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to three hundred. 
The subscription lists will remain open until December \6th, 


Mr. Chickering’s Piano Forte Factory. 
The first violin will be held by JOSEPH BURKE, and the 
Piano Forte by RICHARD HOFFMAN. d2 





one year. 


an opportunity of making the work complet: ? y fur nishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will slways be bound in uniform style, so that sub. 


| any order to from two fo three months. He feels bound toexpress 

| his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage 

| ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their confi- 
| dence by the most punciual and faithful discharge of his obliga- 
tions. 

| * 

List of Recent Importations 

| J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschoft in Judea und der 

Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 

vols. Svo, with 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

| F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 

des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 

und burgerliche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
| schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153}-1598. Ist vol 

Svo. Bremen, IS48. Sewed, $2 25. 

| Avery important work on the important period of the six 

| teenth century. 

| Dr.K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologisch+n und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. Ist 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $i 78. 

G. Hofken V\amisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 
A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its o ; 

historical development, political and social movements, tne 

arts, language, &c. &e. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg 
v. Dr. G Oelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1-48 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque,. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
der der Fremve. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice. 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and a}l bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are,on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL’H GARRIGUE, 
s23 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMericax Union oF 
AssociaATIoNIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested ond laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being ‘hose 


| concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture te which is added 


The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—J0 . ents 
single 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. I vol Svo. Cambric. $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,+4 cents 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 


| of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 


On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 


| vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 


The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 624 cents 

‘The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8 vo 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard 2mo 75 cen's 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
1° cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 
ENGLI8\i EDITIONS. 
a The Principia, or first principles of natural th ngs; 2vols 
$7 25 

The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol (#3 26 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 


ye As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 


Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do, each No. 44 cents 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents 
Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci 


scribers Who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex-| ences. $2 


ere j i : ; 7 
®isnothing that anchors here but what loses | at G. P. Reed’s Music Store, Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at | changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 


them bound, ata trifling advance 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS } 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
4arm 12 School street, Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 
Or THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I, The name of this ~ociety shall be the American 
Unioy oF AssoctaTIOn ists. 

All members ot Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributors to the tunds of the Affiliated Union to whieh 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the | 
Annual Convention, but are uot entitled to vote, unless 
oe shall be delegates to such Convention. 

0 local Union shall be recognized os Affiliated, whieh 


lars, to the Treasurer of the A:nerican Union. 


IL. [ts purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b.sed ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integrai Education ; 

Unrry or Lxrerests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


ILI. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the pareit Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andin every way dit 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing tor 
their practical application. 


The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to | 


be composed of the stated weekly contributions trom Af.- 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made tor the purpose, 

the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote voi the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time | 


does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 





to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convsetiin shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin euse any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shal) be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union, 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO\i ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, a Ureles Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 


0. MACDANIEL, « \ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ \ 
J.5. DWIGHT, 
Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WituamM A. Coannine, President. 

J. Burrecriecp, Vice President. 
Avva Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
Cavin Brown, Treasurer. 


J.Wa.cotTt, 
Catviv Brown, 
Caxotine Hitpeern. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jouy Sartaiy, Vice President. 

James Setcers, Jr, Cor, Secretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harrisox, Recording Secretaryand Treasurer 

ae Cocains, Chief of the Group of Practical 
A airs. 

Evizabetu Brackwe tt, Chief of the Group of Social 


Culture. 
Witttam Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina- 
tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Joseru J. Cooke, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Crarke, Secretary. 
Srepuen Wesaster, 7reasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1817. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - . - Wm. T. G. Pierce. 
New Bedford, Mass - - + Chas. H. Corris, 
Springfield, “ : + G. W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ - - Rev. E. A. Eatoy. 
Amesbury, * -. - Rev. S.C, Hew) rt. 


Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Sturtevant. 
Nantucket, ot ° ° : 

Bangor, \ixine, - - Mvry Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - Dr. J. 5. Ewixa. 
Clarendon, =" - . C. W opHovse. 
Brandon, rs - - - G. W. WALKE®. 
Middlebury, “ - - - 


New York,N Y. of J.T. Wuire. 


Albany, = - : - - Tapran Tow \senn. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. : J 

Utica, 7 ° - 

King’s Ferry, “ - - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa James NicHoLs. 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa». McDiargMip. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, - _ ©. B. Russet. 
C -eseo, Fond du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 





SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 189 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELES7 1A, or Heavenly Syste contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and Open ; and index. 
(3 vols. 815 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are reveal.d the Arcana Which are icted therein. 
6 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

‘The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Charch, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; faith,and Life. Neat Cambric, 62, cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

‘True Chrisiian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
\ew Church. 1 vol.s vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerving the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Eurths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
of their inhabitents. COsembric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents, 

‘The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2}4 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being @ Relation of 
Things seen and heard. }2mo. 75 cents. 

A summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 


A cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 

6} cents. . 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
$7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vo] $3 26. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the [nfinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $187. , 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the;Physical Sci 
ences. 2° 

Also the collateral works, 


Barrett’s Lectures, 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 126 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.} $7 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. “2 
Guardian Angels. 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., New YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 








PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


AN & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by matl or express, in any 
juantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 

First Lessons in nee 

le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
fables. written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, - : . $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art The principal use that Phonogra- 
— make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 

honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

eee of Phonography, intended for the use of schools™and 

earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, ° . 0 Sw 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete Course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
foe, . 0 37) 
(iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11, for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- : : - « 050 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for Pa 
ing, - - . 12 

Phonstyptc Chart. This isa 1} chart, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono, ic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phon re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonogra Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - ° : 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English — e by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chartof the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLARS. 


The .inglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
veceive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
che same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ers, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pee. 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United states.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
»ur per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, k&c., must be post PAID 
Being engagel in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be af least, doubtful, we 
ire obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepmo ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will no! enter it wpon our books, 
hut will send some work on Phonogrephy or Phonotppy suffi- 
‘ient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstences, on ® 
less amount than FIVE DoLLars, ANDREWS & BOYLE 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, alvertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 


THE HARBINCER. 


| beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. 


, a small chart, containing the sim- 


2 2 ae 


VERY IMPORTANT oe SCIENT 42 Seen 
ELMICH&CUO., No. 421 way, New York, 
of F Books, infurm tne public that their stock of the 
most valuable published in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ail other ancieut and modern ian- 
uages, is now more than tenfold larger than has ever beiore 
oe otlered to an American public, and presents an astonish 
variety of the choicest provuctions of the human 
Very richis the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. 
‘Lheir collection of Engravings ond Lithographic Prints com- 
prises beautiful copies {rom the most celebrated Royal Picture 
Galleries of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to inspec- 
tion. Ail Books and Works o: Art imported to order. Cata- 
logues and any desired info: mationon literature willingly iur- 


n , 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goous trom here, ana by their 
agency Looks may be ordered to be bought at our cetablichment 
with the :east inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel,dasist die mit 
dem Urnbristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils vou ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Chrstenthums 
churchdie Apostel, Drescen und Leipzig, 147. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stutigart, 1847. $2 .7. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis aut Johannes Damascenes Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1845. $1 31. 

Hoek. Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Hanoschriften der ane Bibliothek zu W olfeubut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martan Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 87—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1947. 

1 50, 

7 Humbolat, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 

2 37}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Gute rster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 624. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und .—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 18:7. 36. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


ten. 
Unmrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Siahlstichen. $2. 
Architectunische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


— 
Die deutsche Buch und a, 
HELMICH & CO., 


teb 19 421 Broadway. 
THE (PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 


INSTITUTE , 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkevilie, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
EN milessouth of Philadel, hia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 
The buildings are oat new. erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 3i) by 3, feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 
Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient fur one hun- 
\Gred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
| square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 

Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
{ fultreatment of disease. 

The Water issupplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
uality, and best chosen Temperature The scenery is delight- 
‘ul—the airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

and to the Consumptive, hold out grat inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicialexcite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instructthe mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of M are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Be.t, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
rt and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, untilthe number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord. 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 

can purchase themand all necessary bandages ait he Instituttion 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Ins-r 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscou 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any othe 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at al] times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present form 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to SamueL Wr sp, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, ro whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be wade. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF KECENT IMPORTATION’. 

ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann uni Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

| Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1:48, $5 7., 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschiehte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $3. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stah]s- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Sehvrinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgaid, 
1846. $2 50. 

a Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 
50. 

Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 184%. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende 2Au'g Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte %Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit stahlstichen, Braunschweig 1-45-17. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichie. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg Stutt 
gard. 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden ad 
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TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Oitice, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanue] Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect 10 the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot 
Industrial Association, founJed on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 193 cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No.9 Spruce street 
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History 
the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relatin 
mercial 


Incorp. rated Companies, Kailroacs, Canals, Steamboats, 
Post Offices, &c.; rrinciples of Commerce, Finance ang Bank! 
ing, with Practical ond ; 
ot courtsin the United Staves and Europe, fcluding mse ne 
ot Courts e United States uro 1 Ins 
Partnership, Principal and en Bile of Exchange Sale 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, ebip , tnd 
whatever else shail tend to he coun, 
try and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing y 
Commerce and 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages 5, 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four. 
teen volumes now completed. 





HUNT'S MERCHANTS?’ MAGAZINE 
AD, COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor ang 
Proprietor. 
Published Monthly,at 142 fulton street, New York 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance, 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER. 
CIAL REVIEW ,” will continue to include in its 4... 


ev su t connected with Commerce, Manufactures ue 
folitieal sconomy, as—C ial Legislation, ommereis 
end Geogephy ; Mercantile Biography ; tone from 


Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, and Histo s0 Com. 


counts of the various commodities which foim the ab en® 
Mercantile Travsactions ; Port Charges; ‘Verifis ; Cusioms o”. 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial 

the United States, and the diflerent countries of the wo 
which we have intercours f 

ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports. 
eys, Weights, Measures, Finance and B Associa 


as and 
Statistics of 


urse, including their Physical (an 


Nterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fishers! 
Docks’ 
Historical Details and Ilustratio,, . 
vorts, and Decision; 


t 
g "and Navigation, 
evelop the resources of t! 


Commercis] Literature ; and we may venture to 


Our means of enhancing the value of *‘ Tue Mercuanrs 


Magazine anv Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas. 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extendin, Corres. 
pondence abroad ,and other facilities which ten years’ devotio, 
tion to a single object have enabled us to make available,wesh,)) 
be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and: Politica) 
kconomist, and, indeed, all who desire informaticn on the my). 
tilarious operations of business life. 


{iG-Complete sets of the Merchants? Magazine embracing 


seventeen Ny err volumes, of more then (OU large octay, 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 847, ma 

the Publisher's 6: 

scription price. 


r be obtained a 
flice, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sup. 





ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


a next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences jn 


this Institution on the first Monday in November, and cop 


tinues tou: months,which is immediately alter succeedea by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues jou; 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course Commences 0p the 
first Mouday in Ociober, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 

\ Tickets 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 00 

L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 
Ond Metiay 0. F. v0 vere «00.00 6 o0id 66.0 ve wo 
J. H. O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 10 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery aud Clinical Meaiciue. lu 00 

A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases oi . 
Women and Children. .........5 204.0. 10 00 

J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. .... .. 10H 

T. V. Morrow, M. D. lathology, Theory and prac- 
SDAR DORON, 0.29re oe branh 09:6 + Get b.00 1000 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library ¢z ; Graduatioi, |e 
pee. Demonstrators Ticket, ns + One hundred do} 
paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tor the eutire tuition of one studeit : 
> Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except: 


The course of instruction embraces a full aud thorough pre 
sentation of the various departments oi medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditiona] matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in phy siology, bearing upor. dig, osis 
and practice ; a morethorough and practical system oi Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—ai.da reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientinc research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mi rcuria] medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medics] and suigicei cases, that 
baffie the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations will be Loh daily. Candidates o! gradus 
tion, in addition to the preliminary ‘om of study, must have a- 
tended two regular collegiate courses ot medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course aiter four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in atteni- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,4/- 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes wil) be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception oi y00 or 10H 


rs upon business or soliciting information, must be i: 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
ss Dean of the Faculty. 
Jincinnati, July 29, 1848. auld 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Bracin early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Reviev, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black 
wood’s Edinburgh Maguzine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful lea 
type, on fine white pwper, and are faithful copies of the orig» 
uals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 0! the 
Edinburgh edition. 

‘They embrace the views oi the three great parties in Eng: 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical. Blackwood” and the “Lo 
don Quarterly” are ‘iory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whi; 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. The ‘North Britst 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been origiv@) 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being co 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. |ts literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1.48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one ot the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ 500 . 
For any three “ 700 , 

' For all four of the “ 8 00 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 ~ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 z 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 1000 : 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

C.veeise —Four copies of any or all the above works wil 

be sent to one wddiess on payment of the regular subscrip™ 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Ean.y Corixs.—A late arrangement with the British pub 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheet of th 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire numa” 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be repria! 
in any of the American Journals, For this and other advan® 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideratio®, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Moga 
Therefore We repeat “subscribe early while the price is low” 

Remittances and communications should be alway addres 
post pai | or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
March 4, 7” Fulton st, New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 


A Cuear MontHiy Periopicat, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means 0 Lan 
guage Reform, to Science, Ait, and Miscellany. dical 
The subscriber will issue, about the jst of July, a per!® ' 
of the above character. To the triends of the Prints > 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel se 
ed they willhail with ple-sure its appearance. Such @ jou 
nas been Called for since the first introduction of Fhon.top) be 
to this country, and we ‘vel confident a liberal support ¥!! 
iven it. 
. ‘fo those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the 
satistaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for be 
improvement, But independent of its uliar object,!"" 
be of much interest and service asa family paper. seca 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the disseme 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the frie 
of Education to lend us their sup; ort and influence- 

The Magazine wilbbe publishediu Cincinnati, 2 the !§ 
each month: will contam ~4large octavo, double® colums e 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advavc®,” 
copies tor $5. Agents may retain $1 for their Bervices bet 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the p?"!* 


post paid, Cincinnati, O. 
ELIAS LONGLEY, : 
10 Editor and Publisbe! 
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